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‘NEW -YORK:AND-CHICAGO: 





VOLUME XLVIL., No.3. 
$2.50 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. 


JANUARY 21, 1893. 





6r East Ninth St., New York. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. lil. 





Newest Texts in 


Natural Science 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States $1.00 


A key to all trees found east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
Southern Virginia and Missouri By its aid one can name any tree with- 
out special botanical study. 


Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of 
Chemistry 50 cents 
One hundred and sixty-four experiments. Brief, exact, clear directions. 
Of great practical value to science teachers. 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture 60 cents 


“It is plain, simple, and engaging in style, not too elaborate yet not too 

nursery-like. Just such a text-book as should be taught in every common 

school in the land.”—R. J. REDDING, Director of Georgia Experiment 
Station, Experiment Ga. 


Appletons’ School Fhysics $1.00 


“It fully meets an existing demand for a thoroughly modern text-book 

on natural philosophy which shall reflect the most advanced and practical 

laboratory and pedagogical methods, and at the same time be adapted, in 

style and matter, for use in the higher grades of grammar schools, high 
schools, and academies.” — Boston Home Journal. 


SCIENCE SECTION OF OUR LIST DESCRIBES WORKS ON 


Astronomy Chemistry Botany 
By Lockyer, Bowen, By Cooley, Youmans, By Gray, Wood, Coulter, 
Kiddle, etc. Eliot and Storer, Youmans. 
Clarke, Roscoe. 
Geology Physics Zoology 
Dana, Geikie, Le Conte, Ganot, Trowbridge, Holder, Morse, Nichol- 
Nicholson. Cooley, Steele. son, Hooker. 


Science Section and Educational Bulletin of new publications free on request. Books 
sent prepaid on receipt --- guei eaaae favorable terms for first supplies. Corres- 
pondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


¢THE NEW 


Chambers Encyclopedia. 





Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. 
in Character, 


International 
Based upon Census Returns of 1890-1892. 





New Type New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps, Low in Price. 





Concise, Simple, Clear, Accurate and Easy of Reference, 
it is Specially Adapted for School Use. 





THIS GREAT WORK NOW READY. 


Write for 24-page circular giving full information and special terms to 
the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





715-717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 





























UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough 

Those who have made a practice of using Dixon’s ‘American 
Graphite” pencils declare that they are by ali odds the most economical pencils as well as the 
If you are not familiar with them mention N. ¥. ScEco_ Journat and send 16 cents 


and durable points ? 


best. 
for samples worth double the money. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 





No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
' 227, Five feet long, $26. 
me agithout i » $12.50, 
$138.06 o4 Curtain Top, $ 
Seman | Desk & Seating Co., 
970 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 


Alfred L. Robbins Co , 


Successors to Science Depart- 
ment, National School Furn 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO. 

Makers of High-Grade Science 


A ratus for Schools and 
Colleges. 

















RT Valveters Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electricaljma- 
chines, School Dynamos,Sol- 
ar Microscopes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
Appliances of all 
kinds — 
x atslogue a and SPECIAL 


ICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention THe ScuHoor JournaL. 


GLOBES 

MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 





Potter & Putnam 
44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. 
full line of Primary Aids. The most com = 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apparatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
ay een from the Nursery to the College. Send 


Catal 
satogus: J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


FOR SALE On account of change of residence, 

Equatorial Telescope, made by 
J. W. Queen & Co., Phila., 4 1-2 in. objective ; with 
driving clock and iron stand complete. Also 
Astronomical Clock, of same manufacture, with 
Chronograph to be telegraphically connected. 
Also Transit Instrument, Polarizing Heleio- 
scope, and Micrometer. Above articles will be 
sold either singly or together. For any further infor- 
mation address, 1H. H. FURNESS, Jr., 2034 De LANcEY 
— PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Boston. 














QUEEN & CoO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp ~» Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 
logue 219. 








BULLOCK. & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 








IN EVERY 


ERFEC ESSENTIAL | 
* € F F QUALITY 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR — 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 


I00 William Street, New York. 


For Colleges and Schools. 
EP" TLLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGURBS 
urnished on application 








OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or Triple. 
Scientific Attachments. Art 


N EW: Educational Views. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
16 Beekman St..N.Y. 189 69 La Saile St, Chicago, Ill. 





Manufacturers, Photographers a and Slide Colorers. 


talogues free. 





gage will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





school work. SCHOL. 
of pleasant school 


E. R. STOC 





BaDcts and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


FO R GRADUATES OR 


COMPETITION. 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offere® 
proving quite as stimulating as a medal for merit in a department of 
ARS will require C Wh cone OR RINGS as an emblem 


associations. PINS AND BUTTONS for Colleges, 


Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PINS. 


KWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


Manufacturer, 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JoHN STREET NEW York, is My most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with om I have ever dea 


R. BInGHaM, Supt. a School, N. C. 





Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING Ol OUTFIT 15° 


MPLETE, 4 
bie Ink, ink E 
for use. Gedataction 
— bac Printer, ete. 


a HINGERSOLL & BRO. 














LECTURERS 


And all using thee OPTICAL LANTERN 


should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


they require but one medium power objective to 
make any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Incorporated) 





Musica), far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c, 


WESF TROY, Wer. isze. 


Description and prices on application 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,ete. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


a FACILITIES — supplying teachers, all ¢ 
partments. First-class teachers we ates. N 
EDUCATIONAL iy 3 ‘Clinton Place, N 











gene will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 








FASTERBROOK S <= 


STEESKs. EF ESRNITSS.]  ASTERBROOK STEL PEN CO, 26 dohn S, ¥. 2. 


<a 333. 





333, 


Extra Fine 





ten dard School Numoers. 


444, 128, 105 and O48. 
¢ For sale by all Stationers. 
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TYPE-BAR 
TOUCH!!! 
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\ FW. UDE CT RCo] LDS 


| Co. 
° Manufacturers ° i 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


ht 3 


HOUSE THINTERS’ 
COLORS 


hKo-4 
FINE VARNISHES 


oem & invited 
Catalegues of our various departments 
to a ible — 


The Hammond 











New York. 








Lathes for wood 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery 


in 3 3 sizes. 


The Universal Hammond 


has it! 
MANIFOLDING! 
The Hammond does it ! 


Send for a circular describ- 
ing the transformation. 


Typewriter Company, 


447-449 East 52nd Street. 
Sales-Office, 77 


Nassau Street, 


French Old-style Italic 





Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
STRIAL and 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Jatalogue and price 

list free by mail. 
W. ¥F. & JOHN RARFS CO.., 

911 Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 





ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WasHineTon 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHErs’ Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 





The Uusen 3 seoshere. Agency, established 1880, W. D. Kerr, Manager, and the American School Bureau, 
established 1 P. V. Huyssoon, Manager, have combined to continue under a united management hereafter 
to be oh, = the Union School Bureau. These agencies bave actually located, 3161 teachers, at salaries 
aggregating $2 600. The xe ear just ended has been for both the most successful in their history. Nearly 

ourths orth the places filled were by recommendations to school officers p Ty, plied for teachers. In 


int of influence, number of teach IN UNION iS STRENGTH ers plac character of positions 


lied, and amount of salaries ob- tained, this Bureau ranks as one of 
the largest three in the country. With the large business now at 
command and the combined energetic personal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the 
interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facilities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in 
either agency remain enroled in the Union School Bureau. We a ym e No Advance Registration Fee 
acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle with us. egets confidence at the outset, and is 
businesslike. Our methods are efficient and we rely solely on results. Send stamps for new circulars and 
form. Register early, so we can nN. acquainted with you. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props. and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


1 rameent P1., Boston, Mass.: 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 1204@ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and —, = LES & CO., 
those wishing a change at an lace Havel Po an C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. Teachers 
‘esiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions tor good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Appicace Ee Form. 


RENCH, Manacer, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is the 
best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what we are doing for teachers. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 




















After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
f you are in search of_a position for this Fall, 
f you would accept a better position dy you ha 
f you wish a pleasant and lucrative position next. Spring, 


desire or pestetance fer 18) 
‘and have our best efforts for twelve months 


it will be to your interest to join our Bu u immediatel 
E ee f. Address without delay, SOU THERN TEACHERS’ BU REAU, Winchester. Tenn. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, apd Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 
For lar, rger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 De rn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 











chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


SH ORTHAND. 


B: C. GREGORY, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: * Your 8 have been on our list for two 
years, and are now inning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very, at indeed.” 

e Pho segraphic Teacher ** (i5e.) and 
**Manual’’ (40c.) sent as receipt of 50c, Address 
[6a ac "PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
Ne ork. 7 habet free. 





(da or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typeeriting. % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 
tion Thorough. Circulars free. 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—-HERBERT SPENCER, 
ry q g 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent medicine,” but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 
© fade, night debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi- 
ude, night sweats, a, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical a 














health, there is no remedy of equal value. For thirt y years endorsed by py ay 
and many of fies best educators in the — § The formula accompanies each package. Pamphlet free on 
application to us. rug; ists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St., New York. None genuine without this signature (3 

Also Gull y’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 5wv cents. Payable in postage stamps. 


Unlike the Dutch Process |‘“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


No Alkalies (Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in ome piece. Adijust- 


Other “Chemicals able to all sizes of school books without cut- 


e 
ais elt tn, te ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
preparation of. apart. Send for samples. iY}. f Eps. 1a 
PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 
Ww. BAKER & COS No, 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo. 25 1.50 


2. “ large 8vo, and Small 


\ BreakfastCocoa bk sos stow a “Large” Geo- = non Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 






















graphies, - - , 
wh c y 

| — he shootusely W. BEVERLEY HARISON, | Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 

|| Ithas more than three times 59 Fifth Ae Avenue, near 13th St. 

icccomheteaeae «(| 'Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
| with Starch, Arrowroot or School Books of all kinds, Maps, Charts, Black 

Sugar, and is far more eco- Boards and School Supplies. |‘‘Wonderful remedy which gave me 

ey costing less than one cent. a cup. 


It is delicious, now nourishing, and EASILY A NOTABLE CATALOGUE teachers cate. | oe results in the worst forms 
Sold by Grocers ever irocers everywhere. fully clasutied = described yspepsia 


pages. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester,Mass. | ©. L. Btn bed.tee Tene Chicago. ; 
It reaches various forms of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 2222 2" 2 other medi 


cine seems to touch, assisting 











The Most Perfect Pens Made, the weakened stomach, and 

HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, making the process of digestion 
His Celebrated Numbers, natural and easy. 

303g, 404, 604E.F. ’ 365i, GOIE.F. s 170, Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 

and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 





| JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK.) 5...40¢ of substitutes and Imitations. 





REMINGTON "= 


** Reading maketh a ready man, 


~ t an d ar d Writing maketh a. on man,” * 


m/a > FR 








ugh 


Typewriter, a i mle 


1892 [lodel. 





Teaches Neatness, For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 
Care, Durability, — Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 


denn, a osc | Over Two Thousand 


With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be opera’ 


Observation.  atsight by ang child who can read, the study of English composition is es 
— ah he manipulation of. oe keys eter, to the child’s love of 
$ motion S printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
Reveals Errors in print wi.l become so, . — 


1 
+ aacamnral SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | Now in Use in our Schools, 
Punctuation, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. | Mabie the young ready and oxect in spelling, punc- 
Capitalization. 3: . Tork: | 
ener 327 Broadway, New York. USE THE CALIGRAPH 
| and increase your exactitude many fold 











AND STEREOPTICONS § Manufactured by 
afford 8 hin | 
Colleges; Schoolm st Sunday Schools, Ovr ae | “HEAMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


sortment of Views, reer ART a angen ante 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


era a oa > Oburch, Enterta rs BARNES INK) 















OP A very profitable Lao 

mythos a. PAY W ELL onium with small capital. Weare 
ed Lectures @ the largest manufacturers and Jeal- 
all parts of the world. Ifyou know how to order, how to conduct Parlor 

(Haiertahomenta o, pleasure, or Public J Eahibition etc., for MAKaNG MONEY, 


and send for our 236° PA BOOK FREE. 





MCALLISTER: Mfg. Optician, assau Street, New 
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§ EACHING is certainly coming forward 

into greater prominence and respect. 

The school-room is beginning to oc- 

cupy the attention of many of the best 

minds; once only a few saw its im- 

portance. The teacher must do his 

best to give rank to the school in the 

mind of the public. Bear in mind that Pestalozzi took 

charge of a school of orphan beggars; that he taught 

so as to attract the attention of the monarchs of 

Europe ; that teachers from Germany, France, England, 

and America came to learn his methods. The work 

of this poor Swiss reformer made teaching assume a 

new importance in the eyes of theworld. The rank the 

teacher holds will depend on the kind of teaching he 

does. 
> 

Supt. Greenwood must be credited with discovering a 

new genus of teachers. He classes them as “ regress- 

ives,” “standstills,” and ‘‘ progressives.” The new class 

is the first named; “regressive” or backward-going 

teachers certainly do exist. One superintendent de- 

scribes some of his teachers as “crochet crazy ;” an- 

other says he knows he has teachers whose sole reading 

is the First Reader that is used by the pupils. It would 

be an interesting question to know how far back these 

regressive teachers can go. Supt. Greenwood is going 

to throw some light on the matter at the meeting in 
Boston, in February. 

> 


In the numerous letters that are laid daily on our 
table quite an aspect of eduxation is presented. If those 
who write about subscriptions would enclose a separate 
sheet headed, “ To the Editor,” many valuable thoughts 
would be obtained that are now lost because they are 
mingled with directions about change of address, or 
about money enclosed, or books to be sent,etc. The 
editors always read the points made by subscribers 
when they get them. 

The letters from subscribers oftentimes show the need 
the teacher has of the culture that may come fro.n writ- 
ing. A writer of considerable distinction says: “I was 
teaching school at twelve dollarsa month ; I deter- 
mined to be a good writer; I determined to write a 
foolscap page each day on some definite subject as 
“Snow,” “Bad Habits,” etc. I would think on one of 
these subjects as I walked to or from school and taking 
my pen would write; it was hard work at first, but I 
finally got handy with the pen. This was the way I 
learned to write.” 

‘The teacher should follow this example ; there is no 


way he can educate himself so well and so surely as by 
writing, writing, writing. 

> 

There are all sorts of “failures” in the school-room ; 

failure to keep order, failure to make good readers, fail- 
ure to make good spellers, failure to teach morals, fail- 
ure to impart high aims and earnestness; but these 
may all happen to teachers who are ordinarily very suc- 
cessful. A worse failure than any or all of these is the 
teacher not to have a firmly founded scheme of thought 
concerning education, the part he is to perform, the 
tendency of the various processes he employs to cause 
activity in the educative powers of the child. It is the 
failure here that makes so many school-rooms achieve 
so little when they promise so much. 

> 

A commissioner in Sullivan county several years ago, 

gave a first grade certificate to a young man, who re- 
marked, “I intend next year to try fora state diploma.” 
This aroused the attention of the commissioner ; it was 
an announcement that the teacher was going to be a 
student as well as the pupils. He watched the school 
of this young man ; it wasin a community that had been 
indifferent ; the salary paid was very moderate. Great 
interest was reported ; lectures were delivered at the 
school-house ; the parents came to the monthly recep- 
tions instituted ; the children had speeches, dialogues, 
and singing. The trustees offered higher wages for the 
next year. All this came from having a teacher who was 
himself a student. It is proper to say he took the state 
diploma and is now principal of an important high 
school. 

> 


Attention has often been called to the close relation 
between politics and education in this country. It is 
useless for us to expect that the educational machinery 
that appoints teachers and fixes the salaries will come 
into the hands of the teachers. It may as well be ad- 
mitted that the teachers could not do this properly 
if it were put on them. They may, however, if they 
choose, have a great deal to say as to the qualification 
of those who are appointed to teach. If the appointing 
officers were limited, for exampie, in their selection to 
those who held life diplomas, a great step forward would 
be taken. 

While the teachers may complain that the appointing 
force is in the hands of politicians, it may well be asked 
whether the teacher has done what he could to raise the 
standard of qualification. In looking over the meetings 
of the state associations that have just occurred, no 
paper appears to have been read on this subject; and yet 
it is a vital one. 
want higher standards fixed for the third, secona, and 
first grade certificates? Are they not averse to higher 
ones? And yet, is there any road to progress but by 
higher ones? 


Do the teachers of any state seriously 





————e 


—— 


—————— 
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The School and Life. 


When we stop to think of it, we must conclude that 
the great Creator meant that the overhanging heavens, 
the vegetable and animal, life, the rivers, the mountains, 
the rocks, the pebbles, the daily operations of nature, 
the change of the seasons, the occupations of humanity, 
birth, marriage, death, our intercourse with each other, 
our social and political relations—all these were meant to 
be means of education, With adults they are such; while 
they do not seem specially contrived to education as 
an end, yet life must be looked upon as a school. And 
if it is life of the right sort, a progress is set up; there is 
discovery in physical, moral, and mental lines. ‘These dis- 
coveries, such as writing, smelting, printing, etc., enable 
the progress made to be more widely extended. 

To understand education we must understand how the 
race has been educated ; in other words, education is an 
application uf the laws that have been found to lie at 
the base of man’s progress in this world. Pedagogy is by 
no means the narrow science some would make it out to 
be. The old Roman who exclaimed in the theater, 
“ Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto” (1 am a 
man ; and deem nothing that relates to man foreign to 
my feelings), employed a thought that the student of 
pedagogy should make his own. Nothing that relates 
t» the development of man is outside the pale of the 
science of pedagogy. 

History has been studied too much as a record of 
battles and sieges ; it is in reality a narrative of the life 
of humanity; the historian should concern himself 
mainly with the -progress of art, science, literature, re- 
ligion, and general culture, the growth, in fact, of civili- 
zation, which means the education of man. 

There is some cause for human development; the 
arrow flies in the air, because there is an impelling force. 
Behind humanity there is something not behind the 
beast. There is something more than an influence that 
causes him to become an adult. Man is the represen- 
tative of Deity upon the planet. Education is the name 
given to his movement towards a divine stage. 

Now if we look back to see what are the causes that 
have impelled man along toward civilization, we shall 
see that they are all connected with life. If we begin 
with mineralogy, for example, we shall soon find our- 
selves deep in an attempt to comprehend the energy 
that has arranged the atoms so curiously; we shall 
classify the stones dug out of the mines, in accordance 
with our recognition of the force that gave them the 
angular forms they have. In other words, we shall recog- 
nize the operation of energy acting through matter. 

It will be the same if we take up geology, geography, 
astronomy, meteorology, chemistry, physics, or biology ; 
we shall eventually come out at the same point. We 
shall find ourselves going back to the starting point, 
“In the beginning was the Word.” 

The work of the school-room will never be properly 
done unless life is taken into account. Pestalozzi says: 
“ My first aim was to produce among them (his pupils 
at Stanz) sentiments of true family life, affection, jus- 
tice, and morality. I often pictured to them the happi- 
ness of a modest and a peaceful home, which,by economy 
and work, provides bread for its inmates and is able to 
help the unfortunate. . . I wished to combine study with 
work. I gained two important experiences. . . Second 
that children can be taught many things while engaged 
in manual work.” The teacher must comprehend that 
the children came to her that they may live more abund- 
antly. The idea is too often that they came not to be 
taught how to /ive more broadly and beautifully, but to 
learn certain things out of certain books. The test of 
all right teaching is to be seen day by day in the school- 
room. As they enter the room this morning the teacher 
will feel if he has done his work aright that they “ve 
more abundantly than they did yesterday. Let him 
plant a tiny seed in a box and put it in the school win- 
dow and watch it grow. Let him, as he visits it each 


morning, turn around and look at his pupils, and ask the 
question: “ Do these pupils have an enlarging life as this 
plant has?” 
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The life that is outside of the school is that which 
stimulates the life that is within the school. It was this 
idea that was grasped by Freebel and gave him im- 
mortality, 

r 


Mistakes as to the Modern Languages. 
By Pror. F. V. N. PAInter, Salem, Va. 

By modern languages, as used in this article, are under- 
stood French and German ; but the same remarks will 
apply to Spanish and Italian, and also to English when 
studied on the Continent. 

1. Itis a mistake to suppose that a modern language 
can be learned in a few weeks or months. From time 
to time we hear of new methods which profess to ac- 
complish this result. Of course some methods are bet- 
ter than others. But a moment’s reflection will show 
that no method, whatever may be its claims, can do any- 
thing more in six months than give the student an en- 
couraging start. A modern language consists of an im- 
merse vocabulary, representing the ideas and culture 
of a high civilization. The mastery of such a ianguage, 
if it be possible at all, is the wo:k of a life-time ; and 
any adequate knowledge of it must be the work of 
years. 

2. Another mistake is to maintain that any one 
method is to be used at all times and under all circum- 
stances. In teaching modern languages, as in other 
spheres of human effort, the means should have some 
relation to the end. Though a thorough knowledge of 
a language includes the ability to read, to write, and 
to speak it, any one of these three particulars may, for 
special reasons, be aimed at. If the fluent use of a small 
every-day vocabulary is desired, careful, and continued 
grammatica! drill is not necessary. If reading the 
language is specially aimed at, small conversational ex- 
ercises should give place to a study of the forms and 
structure of the language. Furthermore, the age of the 
student should have consideration in deciding the ques- 
tion of method. It is aloss of time to attempt to teach 
adults in the same manner as children. Without lingu- 
istic training and the power to take in abstract state- 
ments, children learn best by concrete, oral practice. 
But adults readily comprehend generalizations and 
principles, which they would learn in practice only after 
weeks or months. 

3. It is a mistake to think that native teachers are the 
best. This belief is based on the supposition that con- 
versational ability is the chief requisite in a teacher. 
Without underrating this ability, it may safely be said 
that other attainments are more necessary. To say 
nothing of the personal factor in the teacher, a good 
knowledge of English is indispensable. An acquaint- 
ance with the difficulties of a foreign language, as 
learned through actual study, is very desirable. With- 
out this twofold knowledge, the teacher will hardly be 
able to enter into full sympathy with his pupils, and to 
awaken a proper interest in his work. Besides this, 
only the American teacher is likely to make his instruc- 
tion harmonize with our ideas and methods of education. 
As a rule, the American teacher, provided he has made 
adequate attainments in the language he proposes to 
teach, will give the best results. 

4. It is a mistake to believe that a modern language 
can be learned without a teacher. To be sure, any per- 
son of good attainments in English or in Latin and 
Greek can master French or German grammar without 
much difficulty. He can learn also to understand the 
written pages without the aid of ateacher. But when it 
comes to pronunciation, which may justly be regarded 
as an indispensable element in acquiringa language, his 
effort is apt to be a lamentable failure. The reason of 
this is obvious. Both French and German contain 
sounds unlike anything in English ; and these sounds 
are to be learned, not by written rules, but by imitation. 

5. Itisamistake to suppose that the modern languages 
are not disciplinary. This mistake, far less common 
now than fifteen years ago, becomes obvious when the 
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effect of language study upon the mind is duly consid- 
ered. The study of language trains the attention, cul- 
tivates the memory, and develops the judging and rea- 
soning powers. In these particulars there is not much 
difference among the cultivated Indo-European family 
of languages. The thorough study of any of them gives 
substantially the same results. In addition to this, the 
study of languages, as soon as it reaches literature, 
brings to the mind a store of fact, thought, and feeling. 
Discipline passes over into culture. And in this par- 
particular, the modern languages, including the mother 
tongue, are without a rival. 


- 
The Homiletics of Teaching. 


By James Buckuam, Boston, Mass. 


“What a curious subject!” I fancy I hear this ex- 
clamation discharged at irregular intervals, like the 
random firing of a skirmish line, as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
falls open in the hands of its widely-scattered army of 
readers, from Maine to California. ‘The Homiletics 
of Teaching’—what good can come out of such a 
Nazareth of titles as that ?” 

Suppose we put itin simpler, more colloquial phrasing, 
—* The Preaching of Teaching.” Howdoes that sound ? 
Noteuphoniously, to be sure ; but I venture to hope some 
of my readers see a glimmer of reason in it. The 
preaching function of the teacher,—that is the idea 
underlying all this caption-seeking prelude ; the thought 
that the teacher’s mission and the teacher’s privilege are 
not altogether confined to the work of instruction, but 
reach over into moral and spiritual activities ; so that, 
when the teacher stands up before a roomful of bright 
young faces, he or she may be moved to say —“ Ah, 
there are souls behind those eager eyes, and motives be- 
hind those restless hands, and before God it is my duty, 
and shall be my joy, to instil into thé one pure and 
helpful aspirations, and to put before the other high and 
worthy ideals. I will uot content myself with forming 


these minds only; I will go deeper, to the springs of 
heart and soul.” 

Any teacher who has felt this impulse, this inspiration 
(and what true teacher has not ?) has surely forestalled 
me in the consideration of this odd subject, “ The Homi- 


letics of Teaching.’’ The moral influence of the teacher, 
striking out through the forms, the suggestions, the 
wider applications of daily book-instruction,—this is 
what I mean by the preaching of teaching. It is a kind 
of moral oratio obligua—not the direct, formal, pulpiteer- 
ing homiletics of the minister, but a certain sweet per- 
suasive and pervasive preaching of character, tone, and 
look, suggestion, manner, turn of thought; a kind of 
aroma of personality, a preaching not unlike that of 
flowers and wood-odors. 

The indirectness of this truly evangelizing influence 
of the Christian teacher is the secret of its chief power 
and charm. I am not one of those who stickle for de- 
finite and formal religious instruction or acts of religious 
worship in our public schools. In general, I distrust the 
helpfulness of anything which is purely formal ; and I 
am convinced that there is little beyond formality in the 
religious exercises with which it has been customary to 
open the morning sessions of our public schools. But 
when religious and moral influences can be shed like 
sunbeams and dewdrops, so delicately, so softly, so un- 
obtrusively that they become a part of the pupil’s con- 
sciousness, as dewdrop and sunbeam become a part of 
leaf and flower-texture, then, I believe, is uttered the 
true and potent preaching for youth. The teacher who 
lives the Beatitudes is better far than the teacher who 
merely reads them from the desk. 

What a mistaken idea it is of preaching, that there 
must always be the oratorical element in it, that it is a 
clearly-defined function of voice,gesture, and formal hom- 
ily. The minister in the pulpit is only one of many 
preachers. The birds hold sweeter and often better ser- 
vices than he; sky and wind also have their messages 
from God ; the very stones will be preaching the ser- 
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mons which their Maker has written in them. The 
mechanic preaches when he does good, honest, God- 
fearing work. The farmer preaches, well or ill, in the 
way he tills the ground. ‘The doctor preaches through 
sympathy, warning, encouragement, and the subtle force 
of character impressed upon character. Above all, the 
teacher preaches, through daily example, through mental 
and moral sympathy, through pure and noble interpreta- 
tions of truth, through the whole moral and spiritual 
atmosphere which he diffuses about himself. These 
are better homiletics than any formal religious utter- 
ance. 

Looking back over my own schooldays, I must confess 
that I do not recall any inspirations or helps gained 
from what we called “the opening exercises ;" but 1 
have abiding and enriching memories of the Christian 
forbearance, solicitude, sympathy, gentleness, pure- 
mindedness, righteousness—those incorporated beati- 
tudes—of my teachers. They preached to me every day 
out of the Bibles of their lives. This was the kind of re- 
ligious teaching which my schoolmates and I could carry 
into the playground, into the holiday excursion, into the 
long vacation, and finally into the great arena of life. If 
there had been anything formal or didactic about om 
religious instruction at school, I am sure it would have 
been lost upon us. The power of this preaching lay in 
its indirectness. It was dew and sunbeam, not wheel and 
spindle. It melted into character, rather than was 
woven in. 

This conception of the homiletic function of the 
teacher, it seems to me, adds new dignity and worth and 
joy to the profession of teaching. The instructor of 
youth is nota mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
He is not chained down to the more or less mechanical! 
process of conveying instruction. There are larger 
possibilities for him. The spiritual as well as mental de- 
velopment of his pupils demands the best that is in him. 

I always feel, when I go into a school-room, as if I 
were entering a garden of human flowers ;—childhood 
develops so after the manner of a flower! Here are 
these active, vigorous bodies, storehouses of energy and 
health. They are the roots of the plant. Then these 
busy, inquisitive, accumulative minds, they are the 
woody substance, the stem of the plant, growing slowly, 
but surely and compactly. Then there are the souis—the 
sweet and precious blossoms of this garden of children. 
How differently these blossoms grow from the roots or 
the stems of God's wonderful human plant! It is rather 
a leaping and bursting into existence, than a steady, 
slow development, it takes a rose-bush years to grow, 
but a rose may open in an hour. So withasoul. You 
cannot tell the hour, the moment when it will reach its 
determining-point and take form and color for life. All! 
depends upon the moral and spiritual atmosphere in 
which it finds itself unfolding. And how large a part ot 
this atmosphere the schoel-room supplies! From eight 
years upward, on an average, the child spends the most 
significant part of his daily life in school, and the 
teacher's influence becomes the great morally-determin- 
ing factor of its character. How 1s this matured sou 
influencing this spiritual beginner? How is this earliest 
and most trusted of pastors preaching to this little 
school-room parishioner ? 

These are questions which I would bring home to 
every teacher. Yourschool-room isin a very real sense 
a church, a house of God, whether you wish it or not. 
You are, perforce, a preacher ; you cannot shuffle off the 
homiletic function. Your very way of thinking, your 
views of life, are texts, and your actions are sermons. 
No pulpit in the land has a greater character-forming 
power than yours. The teacher really makes the mould 
which the minister fills. School-room preaching is prim- 
ary homiletics. Church preaching is secondary homi- 
letics Which, then, is the more important function? 
Upon which will the greater burden of responsibility 


fall ? 
> 


Native ability without education is like a tree which 
bears no fruit. —Aristippus. 
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Open Air Gymnasium 


CONNECTED WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT SANDUSKY, 
Onlo. 


By Supt. E. J. Suives, Sandusky. O. 


While we boast of the public school idea being Amer- 
ican and secular as opposed to the parochial school, 
which is distinctly European and ecclesiastical, we must 
not rest upon our oars and be content with what we have 
already achieved. 

During the present century the principal aim has been, 
to perfect, as nearly as possible,the curriculum in so far 
as it relates to mind culture. Moral training has re- 
ceived some attention. We now trust that the Amer- 
ican people are awakening to the fact that physical cul- 
ture, upon which depends very largely, mental and 
moral culture, must receive its proper position in the 
curriculum of our public schools. Our purpose now, 
though, is not to make a plea for physical culture, but 
to show what Ohio, and especially Sandusky, is doing 
along this line. 

In 1891, the Hon. Wm. B. Flickinger, of Erie, Pa., suc- 
ceeded in inducing the lower house of the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature to pass a bill making physical culture 
compulsory in public schools of the state. The bill also 
passed the senate; but it received a check by Gov. Pat- 
tison’s veto, which veto was sustained when sent back to 
the legislature. 

The attention of Hon. John J. Molter, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, was drawn to the proceedings in the Pennsylvania 
legislature, and in the same year he endeavored to have 
physical culture made compulsory in the Ohio public 
schools. It was too latein the session, however, to have 
his bill placed on the calendar. During the following 
session of 1892, he was more successful. The bill passed 
both houses without a dissenting voice. It makes phy- 
sical culture (including at least calisthenics) compulsory 
in all common schools, and educational institntions of 
Ohio supported by the state. This induced the Ladies’ 
Gymnastic Society of Sandusky to take one more step 
ahead. Their desire was to have an open air gymnasium 
for the use of all school children in the city. The 
gymnasium was to stand on ground owned by the board 
of education and was to be under the full control of the 
board. 

About five hundred dollars was raised by the ladies 
by subscription, and the board granted a space, too ft. 
by 125 ft.,on the grounds of the Central high school. 
This space was first covered with sawdust and after- 
wards the apparatus was erected. The gymnasium has 
no sides or covering. After everything was completed, 
it was turned over to the board of education by the 
ladies’ society, with appropriate exercises. The fol- 
lowing is the outfit of the gymnasium : 

A main structure 50 feet long with a post 30 feet high 
at eachend. Each post has a short arm at the top and 
to these arms are attached ropes for climbing. Attached 
to the beam which connects the two posts at the top are 
twelve vertical poles twenty feet high, four climbing 
ropes twenty feet long, four oblique ladders twenty- 
three feet long and two adjustable ladders twenty feet 
long. The adjustable ladders may be placed in a ver- 
tical, oblique, or horizontal position. 

Besides this main structure, we have a merry-go-round 
(for girls) with eight ropes; six parallel bars; six 
horizontal bars; four see-saws; six running tracks; 
six balancing boards. There are also pieces of hand 
apparatus, such as vaulting poles,etc. The gymnasium 
is intended for girls as well as boys. There are various 
pieces of apparatus for both sexes. 

All the appliances are so adjusted as to make danger 
almost impossible. 

The gymnasium is used at recesses, in the afternoon, 
and in the evening as well ason Saturday. During July 
and August the girls have the use of the apparatus in 
the morning and the boys in the afternoon and evening. 
The gymnasium has been very popular not only with 
the boys, but also with the girls. 

All classes, whether rich or poor, take advantage of 
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the exercise it affords. No fees are charged. It is as 
free as the open air itself. During the vacations it is 
in charge of our efficient truant officer, Mr. Ulrich 
Zuercher. 

Much credit for the existence of the gymnasium is due 
to Prof. Hans Ballin, our instructor in physical culture. 
Prof, Ballin is the author of the work on physical cul- 
ture used in our school, which, by the way, is a complete 
work on this subject. He feels proud of his open air 
gymnasium and well may he be, for it is the first we 
know of in this country. 


to 
Visiting Day. 

At the Summer avenue school, Newark, N. J., we 
found much practical help. For our first subject, let us 
take the monitor system by which the school is disci- 
plined outside of class hours. The teachers in this 
school do no yard duty. 

Mr. Gleason, the principal, carries with him to the 
school at its opening in Septembera remembrance of the 
pupils of last term, the result of watchful study. John 
Smith, we will say, has, during the past few months, 
come to the top in acknowledged leadership among the 
boys. He is even-tempered, genial, just, always on hand, 
and popular. He willhave the generalship, this term, of 
the school forces detailed for yard duty. 

Early in the morning of the first day of school, Mr. 
Gleason sends for John Smith, announces to him his 
honorable appointment and invites him to select per- 
haps two general assistants, with the injuction, “You 
know, you must have boys that you can depend upon.” 
John names his choice and the principal criticises it 
with a “Do you think Tom Brown is steady enough?” 
or “Will not Jack Hasty get into broils with the boys?” 
John defends or changes his selection, and the two gen- 
eral assistants are sentfor. By their advice and that of 
the teachers other selections are made until a corps of 
perhaps a dozen monitorsis organized. Thisbody John 
Smith takes under his control and to each he deputes a 
duty. 

“What shall I do?” says John to the principal a week 
later. “I told Jack Hasty to ring the quarter bell and 
he rang it in the court, where the children in the street 
couldn’t hear it.” 

“ What do you ¢hink you should do?” asks the princi- 

al. 

“T don’t know,” hesitates John. Jack is a good fel- 
low, but it was a clear act of disobedience, and if I letit 
go it will have a bad effect on the rest.” 

“That is your point,” says Mr. Gleason. 

“T’ll discharge him !” resolves John. But, on talking 
with Jack, he finds regret for the fault and a serious in- 
tention not to do any more trifling, so he retains him. 

The school comprises all primary and grammar grades, 
The school-house is modernand cheerful, and has a base- 
ment playground, heated in winter. 

The “quarter bell,” rung a quarter before nine, warns 
loiterers on the street to come into the yards. Of 
course the monitors are in the school building before 
this time. <A part of their work is to see thatthe clocks 
are right. At five minutes before nine, the line bell is 
rung and the classes form, each in charge of its own 
monitor, elected by the class or appointed by the 
teacher. The head monitor stations his men here and 
there to see that all goes on promptly and well—one, 
for instance, stands at the gate to beckon in any lag- 
gards who may be insight. At the next bell, the moni- 
tors retire to their regular stations on the stairs, and 
the classes file up, each class monitor falling in at the 
rear of his line. Ifa pupil misbehaves he is taken out 
of the line by the nearest monitor. The chief, book in 
hand, examines into these cases or takes the pupil’s name, 
To each pupil whose name he takes he hands a ticket, 
which must be given to the class teacher. 

On Frinday, the principal examines the book and 
sends for the delinquents. Of course the number of 
tickets received by the teachers must tally with the 
book. 
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The School Room. 


Jan. 21.—EArTH AND SELF. 

Jan. 28.—NuMBERS AND Pgop.e. 
Fes. 4.—PRimary. 

Fes, 11.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 


Minerals. VI. 


By MINER H. PADDOCK, High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
A GLANCE AT METHODS. 

Some have said,—begin the study of minerals anywhere, it 
makes no difference. This is a mistake. Persons who begin 
“ anywhere” have always a feeling that they may stop as they be- 
gan, anywhere. There is no sense of beginning or end, and con- 
sequently no great sense of progress. The pupil never feels that 
he grasps the subject in its completeness, or understands the 
“method” he is pursuing. 

Others have said,—begin with substances which the pupil finds 
about him and can pick up for himself, as granite, marble, etc. 
There is an element of correctness in this, in that the pupil looks 
about him and searches. But it has the two chances of error, 
namely, that this study will be quite likely to be without system ; 
secondly, such material as he will find about him, building stones 
and earthy substances, are generally composite. 

They are rocks, and rocks, mineralogically considered, are 
formed of minerals. 

Study first the minerals composing the rocks, then a glance 
tells a story of the rocks. Study the quartz, feldspar, mica com- 
posing granite, and the puzzle of granite disappears. 


A MINERALOGICAL PRIMER, AND PRIMER COLLECTION, 


Any introductory study of mirerals should be, in the first place, 
initiative ; that is, it should acquaint the pupil early wit’ mineral- 
ogical processes and distinctions. Secondly, it should be progres- 
sive and conclusive, should tend to a system so that when the 
pupil finishes he will find his collection classified and wil! under- 
stand the principles of its classification. 

As minerals are chemical compounds he will gain considerable 
knowledge of chemistry, to say nothing of experience in physical 
properties and knowledge of formation of rocks, earth, and soil, 
His primer, however, should be planned to induct him primarily to 
the science of mineralogy. A teacher only feels well satistied 
with her work as she has established the pupil in the principles of 
the science. To gain a knowledge of these principles, it is not ne- 
cessary to go over the entire ground A few minerals, well selected, 
will bring out the chief mineralogical processes and distinctions. 

The chemical student will understand his system of classifica- 
tion a griorz, or beforehand. The pupil who has not had chem- 
istry will understand the chemical basis of his classification from 
the study of the minerals, and such knowledge of chemistry as 
this study brings about. 

The primer will especially include minerals to represent pro- 
gressive degrees of hardness, as developed in a previous article 
(V). Cleavage, luster, gravity, and other physical properties form 
convenient chapters. The first ten complete lessons, possibly no 
more will be needed, will acquaint the pupil with the use of the 
closed tube in the test for hydrates, the acid test, fusibility, and 
other experiments with blowpipe in forceps and on charcoal, fumes, 
and acid and alkaline reactions. 

There is no more interesting experimentation, none more easily 
performed by pupils than these, and involving less, or so little ex- 
pense. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the science (chem- 
istry) can be happily brought out by minerals and it is not certain 
that this is not the best way to study the science in the chemistry 
of nature’s laboratory. 


THE STUDY OF STEATITE. 


We have grouped our minerals (V.) in the order of their hard- 
ness. For purely mineralogical purposes there is no more con- 
venient order of study. Wetherefore take up steatite first, though 
the mineral, while having novel properties, does not involve some 
of the more important processes of study. Steatite can be fur- 
nished to pupils at a cost of about one cent. It comes in slabs, 
but does not break well with hammer or chisel. It may be sawn 
across the grain in s/zces avout an inch thick or less. It has easy 
cleavage in one direction, and can then be cloven in st‘cks several 
inches long, and of one inch or iess section. With care these 
sticks can be struck with a hammer on the edge of a block of iron 
so as to break into cubic inches, or may be pinched in two be- 
tween the chisels of a trimmer. The hammer should have a 
straight edge. The specimen will then show on two surfaces 
cleavage ; on two, fracture ; on two the sawn surfaces. 

By some arrangement, presumably by selling to them, the 
pupils will take these home, and, following out the scheme of study 
which they have received, will write down these results on paper 
and bring mineral and results to class for further examination and 
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criticism. Those who cannot perform all the experiments at home 
are not barred from the study, as these can be performed in school. 
Let specific gravity be ascertained by direct experiment in the 
presence of the class by pupils appointed to prepare the exercise. 
Any acid or blowpiping tests may be treated in the same way; 
or, let the teacher perform these, using only those tests that act- 
ually apply to the mineral in hand. For instance, the acids are 
without perceptible effect on steatite and can be omitted, simply 
for a moment show what it is for an acid not to affect a mineral. 
Anything beyond the resources of the teacher can be omitted. 
Teachers, however, can gradually extend their resources. None 
of the physical properties need be omitted. 

The examination of the mineral and the pupils’ written work is 
a matter of ordinary class exercise. All being in readiness with 
mineral in hand, a pupil is called upon to rise and show what he 
has done and written. Any who differ in any way raise hand and 
criticise. The teacher may re-word loose answers, may extend 
the pupils’ observations, may illustrate by experiments any dis- 
puted points, till all are agreed on what the answer should be. 

Any information which the pupil obtains thus by criticism from 
other pupils regarding his mineral, he may incorporate in his note- 
book in a parenthesis along with his own original work. 

When his work is thoroughly criticised, the pupil is ready to 
re-copy his study in permanent form in his note-book. This may 
be done in the condensed form, or where composition with a pupil 
is an object, in an expanded form. Where the composition form 
is used the description should read independent of the marginal 
topics. The writer suggests the following for steatite : 

Steatite, a variety of Talc. 
(Hydrous Silicate of Magnesium.) 
Swain Co., N. C. 
(Original work.) 

Hardnes;.—Steatite is a very soft mineral. It scratches easily 
with the finger nail, and rubs off on clothing. On account of its 
softness, we will call it No. 1, in the scale. 

Clezvage.—The mineral cleaves easily in one direction, which 
we Call basal. 

Fracture —lt breaks with difficulty in another direction with a 
rough fracture. Struck with a hammer in the third direction the 
fracture is fibrous. The mineral is easily sawn across the fiber. 

Tenacity.—Steatite is a little flexible, but chips off easily and is 
not elastic. 

Color.- -Its color is gray, or greenish gray. 

Streak.—The streak or powder is white. 

Luster.—The luster is pearly and glistening. 

Transparency.—The mineral is opaque. 

Touch,—Steatite has a greasy or unctuous touch, 

Form of Crystal.--The specimen which I have is massive. 

Magnetism.—It possesses neither magnetic nor electric pro- 
perties. 

Wgight.—The mineral is rather light, or of medium weight. 

Gravity.—lts specific gravity is 2.7. 

In Actds.—The acids seem to have no effect upon steatite. 

In Closed Tube.—Strongly heated in a test-tube, steatite yields 
a very little water. 

In Open Tube.—The effect is the same in the open tube. 


G. ox. 


Fusibility—The mineral may be said to be infusible. (But 
strongly heated on a thin edge it is slightly fusible.) 
The remaining tests of the scheme are without effect. (Infor- 


mation derived from other sources than the specimen.) 

Compositions.—Steatite is composed of magnesium, silica, and 
about four per cent. of water. Hence we will call it a hydrous 
silicate of magnesium. 

Varieties.—The varieties of talc are : 

1. Talc,—light green, pearly, foliated. 

. Steatite, or soapstone. 

French chalk,—finely granular, such as tailors use. 
Indurated talc,—shaley, compact. 

. Rensselaerite,—compact, rocky. 

Characteristic Tests.—The mineral is readily known by its 
softness, unctuous touch, color, and luster. Unlike mica it is in- 
elastic, and unlike serpentine it yields little water. 

Uses.—Steatite sawn in slabs is used to line furnaces, stoves, 
etc. Ground up it is used for lubricating machinery, for polish- 
ing surfaces, to slip on tight boots and gloves. It is employed 
in making paper and adulterating soap. It is worked into images, 
ornaments, slatepencils, and is used by tailors in making cloth. 

Other Facts.—Talce sometimes occurs in right rhombic or hex- 
agonal prisms. The cleavage of the light green talc is so perfect 
that it separates into thin pearly translucent leaves. 

As seen above the study of steatite, affords considerable infor- 
mation, though the chemical tests are rather barren. Succeeding 
minerals, however, will compensate for this. 

The pupils have been requested to bring in a lesson on coal. 

The following is suggested for condensed note book form 


Ww 


Coal— Vartettes. 


H. 2.5 Anthracite, Wilkesbarre, Pa., G. 1.8, 
mM. £4, Bituminous, Pittsburg, Pa., G, 1.3. 
H. 2.5, Cannel Coal, Ohio, G, 1.3. 


gocer 


——— 


—— 
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Hardness.—2.5 to 1.5. 

Cleavage.—None, sometimes break in layers (cannel). 

Fracture.—I\rregular, conchoidal. 

Tenacity,—Brittle. 

Color.—Black. 

Streak.—Black. 

Luster.—Shining, sometimes dull. 

Transparency.—Opaque. 

T ouch.—Smooth, rough. 

Crystal_—None, compact, massive. 

Magnetic.— Electric, none. 

Weight,—Rather light, especially cannel. 

Specific Grovity.--1.3 to 1.8, 

In Actds.—No effect. 

In Closed Tube.—Yields inflammable gas. 

In Opened Tude.--Burns. 

In Forceps, B. B.—\nfusible, generally burns; on charcoal the 
same. Other tests without effect. 

Classtfication.—A hydrocarbon. 

Composttion.—Mostly carbon, some hydrogen. (A little oxy- 
gen and ash,) 

Varieties.—Given above; jet is also a variety. 

Characteristic Tests.—Color, brittleness, non-action of chem- 
ical tests; especially its combustibility with infusibility ; less flame 
with anthracite. 

Uses.—For combustion and heat, reduction of ores, gas, orna- 
ments (jet.) 

History, etc.—Mined in Nova Scotia, Rhode Island, along the 
Appalachian range, in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, east; and in 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, west of the Miss- 
issippi river, and in other parts of the United States. Found in 
Great Britain, Belgium, and other parts of Europe, but not so 
abundantly. Known to the ancients (Aristotle, Pliny, Strabo,) as 
‘* certain stones which burn.” 

Only, however, by improvement of stoves and furnaces, in recent 
centuries, adapted to purposes of heat and reduction of ores.— 
Remains of ancient vegetation. 

The model assumes that the pupil has more than one kind of 
coal, and wishes to include them all in one description. 


r 
Geography and Arithmetic. 


By E. E. K. 


Find Ireland on the globe. Find Switzerland. 

An Irish mile is 2,240 yards. A Swiss mile is 9,153 yards. 
How many Irish miles make a Swiss mile ? 

Draw a line an inch long, to represent an Irish mile. Draw a 
line below it long enough to represent a Swiss mile. 

How many yards make amile in this country? Tell how rfluch 
longer or shorter than ours is the mile in each of the following 
countries : 

“ The Irish mile is 2,240 yards. 

The Swiss mile is 9,153 yards. 

The Italian mile is 1,766 yards. 

The Scotch mile is 1,984 yards. 

The Tuscan mile is 1,808 yards. 

The German mile is 8,106 yards. 

The Arabian mile is 2,143 yards. 

The Turkish mile is 1,826 yards. 

The Flemish mile is 6,869 yards. 

The Vienna post mile is 8,296 yards. 

The Roman mile is 1,728 or 5,025 yards. 

The Werst mile is 1,107 or 1,335 yards. 

The Dutch and Prussian mile is 6,480 yards. 

The Swedist and Danish mile is 7,341.5 yards. 

The English and American mile is 1,760 yards.” 


rm 
Map Review Recreation. 


By ALICE LORRAINE, New York City. 


When the different states of the Union have been studied by 
map-drawing, the following plan can be used for a rapid and en- 
tertaining review lesson : 

The pupils write at the top of their slates their full names, and 
below in a long column the numbers I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
rt, etc. The teacher has a slip of paper on which she has written 
and numbered a list of the states. 

Teacher.—I am going to see if you remember some old friends 
we have been making acquaintance with. You know some 
people have a way of forgetting their friends if they don’t see 
them very often, and there are others who say, “ Oh, I remember 
you very well, but I can’t recall your name.” Now, we will see 
if we can remember the names and the appearance of our 
friends, the different states of our Union. 1| am going to ask 
Mary West to. draw the map of (whispers the name of the first 
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state on her list to Mary as she hands her the chalk) on the black- 
board, and you may all guess what it is and write it quietly on 
your slates. (Mary has three minutes in which to draw her map, 
and the other pupils write down their guesses on their slates.) 

Teacher.—Susie Graves may draw next. (Whispers the second 
state on her list to Susie. The pupils write what they think it is 
on their slates. Others draw in turn, taking three minutes only 
for their drawing. The exercise need not be continued through 
an entire class if it be a large one. The monitors collect slates at 
the end, and compare them with the teacher’s list. Then the 
pupils who make the greatest number of correct guesses have 
their names written on the blackboard.) 


r 
Making a Globe. 


By GEORGE C. SCRIBNER, Newark, N. J. 


Many schools will have to make their own globes or have none, 
but there is a better reason than that for making them. I would 
have every child make one to give him something to do; to teach 
him how to adapt means to reach ends, for this is the art of living, 
and to get clear ideas in his head as to the form of a globe; all of 
these reasons could be made the subject of valuable articles. 

First, for a six inch globe ask for strips of pasteboard one-half 
inch wide and 18.8 inches long; as the teacher will not have a foot 
rule divided into tenths, but will have one divided into sixteenths 
he can turn tenths into sixteenths thus ;4,=}%§=+% nearly. Bend 
the strip into a circle and paste a piece underneath to keep the 
ends level or flat ; this is for the equator belt. 

















—— 


Next cut a strip 9 inches long to go from equator to north pole 
and back, and another to go from equator to south pole and 
back ; paste a piece underneath equator tu keep it flat. (This 
piece is shorter than the equator by the width of the equator 
strip.) 

Next cut two strips each 8.4 inches long to go from north pole 
to equator on opposite sides. Cut two more of same length to 
go from south pole to equator; these are shorter by one inch 
than half of equator. This gives the frame work of the globe. 
Other strips can be cut and put inside on the “ cut and try” prin- 
ciple to go where the tropics and polar circles are. These will 
stiffen the frame-work. 

Next get small wire and thrust through for the axis; bend the 
wire at an angle of 23} degrees; tell them it must “ point to the 
north star, for the axis of the earth points there.” (It will be 
well to tell them that the north star is shining in the day time and 
with a telescope that it may be seen.) 























Next cover the frame with strips of thin paper neatly laid on; 
first, the strips may go up and down like longitude, each strip 
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pasted to the next one after the style of shingles. 
them the other way. 

Now the globe is quite firm; some brace the ring (Fig. 1) by 
cross strips to make it still stronger. 

The next thing is with a small camel’s hair brush to trace with 
ink the continents ; they must be justly proportioned. The pupils 
may color them with water colors. 

Now let each have a block and put the wire in a hole in it 
(making it point to the north star) and set it on the desk before 


Then paste 


The teacher will find that the pupils never have happier days 
than those spent in making a globe for themselves. 


r 
The Teacher’s Book of Ideas. 


By ELLA M. Powers, Milford, N. H. 


On a teacher’s desk lay a book with “Ideas” tastefully decor- 
ated on the cover. My curiosity was aroused, for the teacher 
was one of the brightest, most progressive in the corps. Seeing 
my curiosity, she said: ‘‘ Look at the book; you see I reada 
great many educational publications and the pressure of work 
here is such that | find it difficult to remember all the methods 
and devices that I could utilize in my especial work. When I do 
wish for an idea I have read I must search through all my papers, 
and ten chances to one it isn’t to be found. To save time | 
bought this blank-book, and whenever I read any method, device, 
= that is practicable for my work, I make a note of it in this 

ook,” 
_ [ opened it and on the introductory pages saw an index sim- 
ilar to one in the usual ledger. A number of pages were set off 
to each subject which she taught in her room. The index looked 
similar to this: 
Arithmetic, pages 
Drawing, ¥ 
Grammar, ” 
Geography, “ 
History, S 


1-20. 
20-25. 
25-30. 


Physiology, pages, 50-60. 
Language, “ 60-70. 
Reading, sa 70-80. 
30-45. Spelling, S 80-85. 
45 50. Writing, - 85-90. 

Whenever an educational journal is read this book is close at 
hand and notes are carefully written for future reference and use. 
There was a system and method in it. 

I turned the pages and looked for the ideas in arithmetic be- 
tween pages one andtwenty. I found ideas and devices explained, 
written out fully, and again only reference was made to the sub- 
jects in various educational magazines and papers. 

Her sub-index was : 

Elements, pages 
Fractions, “ 
Decimals, “ 
U.S. Money, “ 


1-4. 
4-8. 
8-12. 
12-16. 
Compound Numbers, pages 16-20. 
Between pages I and 4 were written various methods for tests 


and proofs of addition, subtraction, “short cuts’ 
tion, and suggestions in division. 
The pages looked much like this: 
‘Device for Teaching Number,” PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Oct., "91, p. 296. 
“ Devices in Teaching Arithmetic,” Popular Educator, 
March, ’92, p. 223. 
“ Notes on History of Arithmetic,” SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Sept. 17, '92, p. 216. 
“ Fractional Parts.” American Teacher, Feb. '92, p. 231. 
“ An Arithmetic Match,” Popular Educator, March, ‘92, p. 224. 
43 X Il = 473. 53 x 11 = 583. 


in multiplica- 
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To multiply any number of two figures by 11, write the sum of 
the figures between the first and the last. 

65 x 65 = 4,225. 27 xX 23== 621. 4° x 44 = 2,024. 

To multiply any number by a number whose first figure of 
multiplicand and multiplie~ are similar and the sum of the last 
figures is 10, add one to the first figure of the multiplier and 
multiply, as: 

6} x 6} =42}. 7) x 7h = 56}. 

Thus references and suggestions practical and available were 

found. Under geography was the following : 
“Occupations of New England,” American Teacher, 

Feb. ’92, p. 212. 
“Geographical Puzzle,” Southern Educator, Jan. '92, p. 476. 
“Geography,” Popular Educator, March, ’92, p. 222. 
‘* Suggestions for Work,” Educational News, Oct. 31, 91, p. 615. 
** Geography Devices,” Goldthwaite’s Geog. Magazine. 

Passing on through the book I found much under history and 
this teacher was especially noted for her interesting history 
lessons. I found : 

“ History,” Popular Educator, May, ’92, p. 301. 

“History Devices,” SCHOOL JOURNAL, Oct. 22, ’92, p. 358. 
“U.S. History,” Southern Educator, Nov., 91, p. 407. 

“ Review History,” SCHOOL JOURNAL, Sept. 17, ‘92, p. 217. 

Each subject was from time to time made more extended by 
the constant addition of more practicable references and such a 
book proved invaluable to this progressive teacher. 


»* 


Preparation for Geography Lessons, 
By E. H. Atwoop, Woodport, Morris Co., N. J. 


A lesson in geography has been assigned. The pupils seem 
interested, study faithfully, and the teacher smiles as she notices 
their industry. The class is called to recite, the teacher questions 
John. He _ hesitates—stares vacantly—and mdserably—fails. 
Next! Mary being blessed with a good verbal memory answers 
glibly. But others follow John’s example until the class is dis- 
missed, and the recitation counted a failure. Teacher discouraged ; 
pupils have the idea that geography is the hardest, driest study 
that they ever saw. 

Now what was the cause of failure ? 

It was lack of preparation on the part of the teacher. Lack of 
the meaning of many of the words, on the part of the pupils. 
This preparation is the sey to znterest and success, in teaching 
geography or any other study. 

We will suppose that the scholars have for their lesson ‘‘ The 
Natural Divisions of Land,” and that the following questions are 
to be learned, viz : 


What is a continent ? What is a cape ? 

an island ? «a mountain ? 
a peninsula ? = > oe 

an isthmus ? “< “ a valley? 


“ec 


“ee “ 


Let us devote the recitation time to-day in preparation, and to- 
morrow in recitation. Stepping to the board we will write the 
following : 

Land 
( Continent 


Water 

\ Ocean 

+ Sea 

\ Lake 

+ Pond 
Gulf 
Bay 
Strait 
Wave 
Billow 
Trough 


( Island 


\ Peninsula 

( Cape 
Isthmus 

\ Hill 

/ Mountain 
Valley 


We do not write the above at once but step by step beginning at 
the first division continent, questioning, molding, illustrating by 
drawing,etc., until the pupil has a clear idea of the object, then pass 
onto the word peninsula, etc. Island, cape, and mountain are easily 
taught if the pupils understand what continent, peninsula, and 
hill are. Most geographies have two lessons, on natural divisions 
—one on land, and one on water. Butit seems so easy to teach 
both together. Now let us suppose that we have by skilful 
questioning molding, drawing, etc., drawn the following from the 
pupils, and written the same upon the board. 

A continent is a very large body of land surrounded by water. 

An island is a smaller body of land. 

A peninsula is a body of land a/mos¢ surrounded by water. 

A cape is a smaller body of land, 

An isthmus is a neck of land connecting two bodies of land: 

A hill is an elevation of land. 

A mountain is larger and higher. 

A valley is the land between two hills or mountains. 

We are now ready for the divisions of water which it is easy to 
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see correspond with those of the land. There now remains one 
thing more. Be sure that every word used in the definitions and 
descriptions in the book is thoroughly understood. We had quite 
some trouble with this definition of rapids—‘* Water flowing down 
a regular but deep descent,” because the words regular and descent 
conveyed no clear idea of the word “ rafzds.”" Nothing was said 
in the definition about the water flowing rapidly, swiftly. And 
we found by examination that regular and irregular as used 
in geography was not clearly seen. So after drawing the mean- 
ings from the pupils by means of sentences, “the horse runs 
rapidly ” etc., we wrote upon the board. 

rapidly=swiftly ; fast. 

regular=straight; or nearly straight. 

descent=a slope; a slant. 

ascend=to go up. 

descend=to go down. 

On the board, this definition was written. ‘‘ Water flowing 
rapidly down a straight slope.” 

Now what was the result of this preparation ? 

I, A very lively interest: 

II. Liberated thought. The child could repeat the words in the 
book and understand the idea, or better, he could express the 
thought in his own words and in various ways. 

III. A help, instead of a hindrance, to the better study of nature. 

The chalk, drawings, molding, etc., used in the school-room are 
next to studying nature drect from nature. Thrice happy he 
who after examining, and gazing upon, /er works finds in the 
book an expression of /er thoughts. 


Yr 
How to Observe Quadrupeds. 


(The following cugypstions in the Christian Union for the study of quadru- 
pete ~ the pen of Wm. T. Hornaday are so excellent that we publish them. 
—Eps. 


How are animals to be studied? Learn, for the first thing, 
that the word “ animal” does not, as most people suppose, neces- 
sarily mean a quadruped, or mammal of some kind; for it does 
not. There are kingdoms in nature—animal, vegetable, and 
mineral. Anything that belongs to the great animal kingdom is 
an animal ; and, to avoid confusion, the word should be used in 
that sense, and no other. In all references to the highest of the 
vertebrate animals, say either mammals or guadrupeds, the 
former preferred. 

The ideal way to observe and study mammals is to seek them 
in their haunts, field-glass, note-book, and gun in hand. Seek 
them quietly, persistently, and patiently. Learn to creep up on 
an animal, and see it to your heart’s content, without its seeing 
you. See everything that it does, and write it all down while the 
facts are fresh in your mind. 

With nearly all species, the early morning and late evening are 
the best times, for it is then that most wild animals are afoot, and 
in search of something to eat. To find the denizens of the 
woods, especially the small species, an excellent plan is to go in 
quietly, sit down at a good point of observation, well concealed, 
and sit perfectly still for some time. Presently you will be 
literally charmed by the discovery that your presence has been 
forgotten, and the squirrels, rabbits, birds, and even deer, bear, 
and elephants, if the woods contain them, will appear in tull 
view, each intent on its own business. Before you are aware of 
it you are absorbed in watching how they move about, make love, 
fight, feed, build their homes, or gather in their harvests for future 
use. With ago d field or opera glass you can almost tell what 
a bird or quadruped is thinking about. 

Watch your subjects from day to day, and find out how many 
of the higher passions they pussess. Try the effect of musical 
sounds upon them. Above all, try to learn their voices and lan- 
guage, and the different sounds they make under different in- 

uences, such as suspicion, alarm, anger fear, or affection, and 
write down phonetic imitations of them as well as youcan. Of 
course all the higher vertebrates have the gift of language. No 
one can doubt this who has ever been ina barnyard, and heard 
the many different calls and exclamations of the old roosters and 
hens. The sign-language of animals is of course far more elab- 
orate than their vocal language, and both should be carefully 
studied in order to gain a clue to the mental capacity and mental 
processes of our anything but “ dumb” animals. 

By all means study closely the homes and home life of all the 
nesting and burrowing species. The lower end of the prairie- 
dog’s burrow is yet as much of a ¢erra incognita as the north 
pole, for no man has ever beenthere! In digging out a burrow 
make diagrams as you proceed, to show its shape, size, slant, and 
depth, It may chen be reproduced exactly in some museum. 
Gather and carefully preserve its entire contents, including bed, 
food, retuse, and the like. To get at the interior of a nest in a 
hollow tree, take a keyhole saw and saw out a square section 
like a door. 

Study the tracks of mammals, the tooth and claw marks they 
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leave on trees, the routes they like best to travel, the way they 
travel, their swimming, climbing, and leaping power, modes of 
fighting, hiding, retreating, procuring food, sleeping, etc. When 
possible, watch your subjects all the year round, to see whether 
they migrate or hibernate, when and how, and what changes of 
pelage they undergo in the different seasons, especially summer 
and winter. Note particularly their breeding habits, and learn 
everything possible about the birth of their young, their number, 
character, and career to adult age. Likewise, learn as nearly as 
you can the geographical range of the species you are studying. 
All the facts, when ascertained and wrztten down make up the 
life-history of an animal. 


r 
Effects of Alcohol on the Blood. 


By R. E. LANDER, Brookline, Mass. 


Exp. J. Prick the finger under the nail for drop of blood. 
Place on glass. Examine under the microscope. Observe the 
way in which the little blood corpuscles are arranged. 

There is one white to three hundred red ones. Infer: red cor- 
puscles give color to the blood. re : 

Exp. II. Procure a horse-radish bottle. Get it filled with blood 
from the slaughter house. Let it stand over night. Observe. Infer: 
a large part of the blood is water, which helps the blood to flow 
easily through all parts of the body. : 

Blood corpuscles as they appear under the microscope are 


represented below. 
0) : 
The red blood corpuscles are concave disks, and the white have a dotted, 
rounded appearance. 


aw 
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Exp. 111, Repeat Exp. 1. Cover with alcohol. Infer: al- 
cohol has taken the water from the blood and caused them to 
shrink. 








Exp. V. 


——.. Exp.1V. Take some of 
a , the serum saved from Exp. II. 
eee eI and note that it does not coag- 
ulate of itself. 
fl Boil a little in a test tube 
“7 over a spirit lamp. Observe. 
Y ————_/ The albumen coagulates. 
Eup. TY. Direct effect: alcohol causes 
the albumen of the blood to coagulate. 

Alcohol as such cannot be taken up directly by the vessels, but 
must be first diluted with water, in order to pass through their 
Wuils, 

Reference : ‘‘ Lessons in Hygiene,” Johonnot & Bouton. 

Exp. V. Into a bladder place a mixture of equal parts blood 
and water (distilled). Into neck of bladder firmly tie long glass 
tube. Into an artificial serum of blood (salt water colored red) 
immerse the bladder. Observe. The alcohol in the bladder absorbs 
water from the surrounding solution, and the fluid passes up into 
glass tube. 

Exp. VI, Make a second mixture of alco- 
yol and water. This time more water than in 
Exp. V. and proceed as in Exp. V. Result: 

A rise of water in the tube, but less than in 
previous exp. 

Exp. VII. Prepare a third mixture one 
part alcohol to three parts water; proceed as 
before. Result: For atime a small rise of 
fluid in the tube. Infer: diluted alcohol does 
not absorb as much water from blood as full 
strength. 

Allow the third bladder to remain in serum 
and notice results. Absorption takes place after a while. 

Continue to change and replece the outer fluid with fresh serum 
and at last remove all the alcohol. Infer: in this way alcohol is 
removed from the stomach into the blood. 

Exp. VIII. To test for pure alcohol, place a piece of cotton 
wool into a cup; pour upon it a little alcohol. Set fire to it, and 
hold a cold white plate or saucer over the flame. If the alcohal is 
pure, the plate will remain white. If adulterated a deposit of car- 
bon will be found upon it. 

Exp. IX. Also test by boiling. Lightest alcohol boils at 140° 
Fahr. (72° below boiling water). 
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SUMMARY. 


Blood corpuscles undergo changes in size and shape. 

Alcohol absorbs the water of the blood and body. 

When we dilute alcohol with water before drinking it, we quick- 
en its absorption. 

If alcohol be not first diluted before it is taken into the stom- 
ach, it will seize the water from the tissues and harden and coagu- 
late the tissues and the blood. 

Whatever way alcohol is introduced into the body it enters the 
blood. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Greenfield's “Alcohol, Its Use and Abuse;” Six lectures, by B. 
W. Richardson M.A., M.D., “ Health for Little Folks,” D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; “ Physiology and Health,” Ivison, Blakeman & Co.; 
“Our Bodies and How to Live,” A. F. Blaisdell, M. D. 


Po 


Supplementary. 


- Physiology in Action. 


By NELLIE B. BROWN, Loweil, Mass. 


(T.ese exercises may be taken sitting or standing. If sitting, the children 
should sit erect, with their feet on the floor squarely in front, hands on the edge 
of the desk, palms downward. If standing, the children should stand erect, 
hands at their sides, toes pointing outward. 


— . The standing position is to be 
preferred.) 


The parts of the body are : 

The head : (They clasp hands on the top of the head.) 

The arms; (They clasp each upper arm with opposite hand.) 

The hands : (The hands are extended, palms upward.) 

The trunk : (The hands are placed on the sides of the body.) 

The legs: (The palms of the hands are on upper leg.) 

The feet: (The body is bent forward so that the fingers may 
touch the feet.) 

The parts of the head are : 

The brain with which we think: (Touch the top of the head 
with the forefinger of the right hand.) And the skull which 
covers it: (Clasp hands on the top of the head.) 

The eyes with which we see: (Touch each eye with corres- 
ponding forefinger.) 

The ears with which we hear : 
ponding forefinger.) 

The nose for smelling : 
hand.) 

_ Mouth, teeth, and tongue for eating and speaking : 
lips with forefinger of right hand.) 

The forehead ; (Touch forehead with forefinger of right hand.) 

The temples : (Touch temples with corresponding forefinger.) 

The cheeks : (Touch cheeks with corresponding forefinger.) 

The chin: (Touch chin with forefinger of right hand.) 

There are thirty-two bones with each arm: 

The shoulder blade: (Reach hands over the shoulder to the 
shoulder blade.) 

The collar bone: (Hands on collar bone.) The main bone 
of the upper arm: (Hand upon opposite upper arm.) Two 
bones in each forearm: (Hand upon opposite forearm.) Eight 
little bones in each wrist: (Left hand clasp right wrist.) Five 
bones in each hand: (Left hand around right hand.) And four- 
teen bones in the fingers and thumb: (Left hand around fingers 
and thumb of right hand.) 

There are thirty bones in each leg : 

The thigh-bone, which is the longest and strongest bone in the 
body. (Hands on thighs.) The knee-pan, which covers and 
protects the knee. (Hands on knees.) Two bones below the 
knee: (Hands touch lower leg.) 

Seven ankle bones : (Touch ankles.) 

Nineteen bones in the foot and toes : 
feet with hands.) 

My backbone or spine holds me firm and erect: (Touch back- 
bone with right hand.) 

Or, gracefully bending, my movements controls; (Bend the 
body forward.) 

Twelve ribs on each side: (Hands upon sides.) 

Lungs, heart, stomach, protect, (Hands on each in turn.) 

While my 4zp dones give firmness and strength to my whole. 
(Hands on _ hips, arms akimbo.) 

I can place my hand here and feel my heart beat. (Place right 
hand on heart.) 

Sending life-giving blood to my every part, (Hands move over 
body from head downward.) 

From the crown of my head to the soles of my feet. 
on top of head; then touch feet.) 

And bringing impurities back to my heart. 
heart. 


(Touch each ear with corres- 
(Touch nose with forefinger of right 


(Touch 


(Bend forward and touch 


(Hands 


(Hand again on 
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Thence ’tis sent to my lungs to be purified (hands on th 
chest) then 

Back to my heart and sent onward again (hand on the heart), 

To nourish body, build up and repair, 

And this is the reason we need the pure air. 


My nerves, like sensitive monitors, keep 
Guard, to give warning when danger is near ; 
Some watch while | wake and some when I sleep, 
All faithfully tending to shield me from fear. 


My fat and my muscles give beauty and grace 
To what, otherwise, most unsightly would prove; 
Cords, ligaments, tendons hold all in their place, 
And by their contractions, they help me to move. 


All over our bodies, elastic and tight (move hands over body), 

The skin, like a well-fitting garment is seen (pinch up a bit of 
skin on the hand). 

So warm and so moist, so ruddy, so white, 

To keep it in health, we must always keep clean. 


These bodies of ours, so perfect, complete, : 
Should be kept clean and healthy, without and within 

Fitted thus for God’s use, for his glory made meet, 
With souls pure and holy, and Gen bom all sin. 


From narcotics, tobacco, and alcohol free, 
We'll exercise daily, breathe only pure air, 

Live plainly, sleep sweetly, and then we will see, 
Ill health has no terrors, old age brings no fear. 


te 
The Potters. 


(For six boys, to recite with appropriate actions.) 

First Boy.— 

Oh, potters, good potters, what is it you do? 
Five Boys.— 

We're making a fine earthen bowl for you, 

Out of the earth comes the tough, hard clay ; 

We grind it and beat it and knead it all day, 

Now pressed into shape, on our wheels you behold it 

As it twirls, as it whirls, see us fashion and mold it. 


Then we set up high on the shelves to dry, 

With the jugs and the mugs you shall see by-and-by. 

Then deep in the great, dark oven we place it; 

There slowly we heat it, and bake it, and glaze it. 

When at last it comes out, it will be a nice basin 

For you my fine fellow, to wash your nice face in! 
—Dialogues for Little Folks, 


oo 


Finger Play for the Youngest. 
(Recitation for a small girl.) 


What's this? What's this? What's this ? 
This is a little thumb that’s round, 

It looks quite like a plum I’ve found. 
This index finger points the place, 

And straight it is, yet bends with grace. 
This finger doth the longest show, 
And makes the middle of the row. 
This one the golden ring shall wear, 
And like the gold is pure and fair. 

This finger is the least of all, 

And just completes the number small. 


And though these little gifts 
Have each a part to fill, 


They're all together bound, 
And governed by one will. 


r 
What Would I Like To Be ? 


(Recitation for three little boys.) 
. 


— Selected. 


ist. Boy.—I'd like to be a merry breeze 

And wander light and free ; 

I'd cross the hills and plains and seas 
And all should welcome me. 

I'd cool the brow and fill the sail, 
And shake the blossoms out ; 

I'd be an angry gale 
To scatter fear and rout. 


—- 
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2nd, Boy.—I'd like to be the silver stream 

That ripples through the wood ; 

Where shadows lie or sun-rays gleam 
I'd wander doing good. 

I'd give pure drink to the birds and flowers 
To mouse and dragon-fly, 

Cattle should seek me when for hours 
The sun was hot and high. 


3rd. Boy.—I'd like to be just what I am 

A jolly little boy ; 

A good boy makes a right good man, 
And fills the world with joy. 

I'll help the poor, and battle wrong. 
And work the best I can ; 

I'll be an honest temperance boy, 
An honest temperance man. 


—Intelligence. 
Yr 
Temple of Fame. 


(Recitation for grammar grade—girl or boy.) 


Three riders set out for the Temple of Fame, 
Each booted and spurred and equipped the same. 
The first rode forth at a rattling pace, 

Like a jockey who wins an exciting race. 

The second sets out with caution, slow, 

That, when need was, he might faster go. 

The third rode steadily, quietly on. 


And which do you think will the winner be ; 
The hare, the tortoise—or number three ? 


The first one soon broke down, of course, 
He saved his saddle, but lost his horse ! 
The second met the regular fate— 
Dallied too long, and was just too late! 
The third I grieve, and regret to say, 

Did not get there—for he lost his way. 
He thought too much of his regular trot, 
To look at sign boards he quite forgot. 


See how strangely things befall ! 

Another—not thinking of Fame at all— 

Who was on his way to the breadfruit tree, 

To provide for a wife and children three, 

Went straightway into the Temple of Fame. 

And innocently asked its name ! 

They answered him. With a quizzical face, 

He remarked, “ It’s a most uncomfortable place!” 
Then he went to the breadfruit tree, 

And home to his wife and children three. 


The moral? Well, if you can find it, 
Write it out—for I sha’n’t mind it! 
— Selected, 


¥ 
The Better Way. 


Who serves his country best ? 

Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 

Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 

Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 

Long years of peace succeed it and replace ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on ; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 

And song but one; and law within the breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read ; 

This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 

No dew but has an errand to some flower, 

No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 

And man by man, each giving to the rest, 

Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s power ; 
There is no better way. 


—Susan Coolidge, in The Congregationalést. 
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The power of common opinion or popular sentiment is seen 
and felt in every school and every class. Every pupil patterns 
his or her conduct after the popular sentiment, to a greater or 
less degree, and obeys the common judgment, feeling its approval 
a satisfying reward, its condemnation an unbearable censure. 
When a pupil is corrected, if he can, returning to his seat, look 
into the faces of his companions and receive their sympathies, 
the act of the teacher has only excited indignation and does not 
reform. If, on the other hand, the scholars are with their teacher 
in their opinion of the offence and its just deserts, never by word, 
look, or sign will the offender allude to the correction visited 
upon him. How shall we gain this state of affairs in which the 
school is in favor of order, obedience, honesty, and industry, and 
uses its influence as a school toward this end ? —Ex: 





Prof. Rossiter Raymond spoke to students of Union college 
on industrial education, defining it as the preparation given in 
schools of practice and instruction to those who will pursue 
manual occupations. He argued that the kindergarten—the 
manual training school—with a thorough instruction in ele- 
mentary education and simple mathematics and drawing, con- 
stitutes the best general foundation; that trade schools so called 
are deprived of their best effect by lack of previous more gen- 
eral training of eye, hand, and mind, which is applicable to all 
trades. He thought trade schools should occupy the same rela- 
tion toward courses of general manual training as that of pro- 
fessional schools of law, medicine, or branches of engineering to 
the preliminary, literary, and scientific courses of instruction in 
high schools. 


Among the signs of progress is the better attitude of teachers 
towards educational journals. The time is not far back when the 
teacher subscribed for one, because there was one,—it might take 
a little or a good deal of persuasion to effect this, usually the 
latter. As to paying for the paper, that was uncertain ; often- 
times he neglected to do this until the publisher became tired of 
asking. To send a bill oftentimes made the subscriber angry—or 
he pretended to be. 

But much of this is changed ; a teacher now subscribes because 
he knows he can be immensely benefited., Prof. DeGroff said, 
“The poorest educational paper is worth many times the dollar 
changed for it.” The best thinkers see that the educational paper 
is closely related to their progress. Those holding the best posi- 
tions to-day are there because of the educational paper. 

The teacher is becoming almost as prompt as subscribers to 
other papers ; he subscribes expecting to pay; when it is due he re- 
mits. This is not wholly the case; would that it were ! 

The teacher should learn what to do when a bill is sent to him ; 
too often he attempts to evade responsibility. He subscribes for 
one year, and pays in advance ; the publisher continues to send the 
paper and endorses a bill; the teacher pays no attention to the 
bill, but continues to fake the paper from the office. 

Now if he does not intend to pay for the paper he should notify 
the publisher not to send it. It 1s the same as a gas bill or a milk 
bill; they are contracted for by the week or month; you go on 
receiving the milk, or burning the gas and you must expect to pay. 

Some subscribers will say “I never ordered the paper after the 
first year ;” yet if they go on taking it out of the office that shows 
they are receiving it. 

Let every teacher learn to act in a business way concerning a 
paper ; if milk is left at his door he notifies the milkman not to 
leave it if not wanted. 

This business-like way of acting in the matter has increased 
from 25 per cent. in 1870 to 75 per cent. in 1890. Now but few 
teachers take a paper and then reiuse to pay for it ; they see it is 
unjust; when the first bill comes they act, either write to stop it, or 
send money to pay for it. 





The new building is attracting much attention on account of 
its great convenience. Removal to it brought unlooked-for de- 
lays, but we shall soon be as prompt as ever in publication. 
Teachers in New York and the vicinity are cordially invited to 
visit THE JOURNAL in its new quarters, 61 East 9th street. 
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The kindergarten department, of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, 
announces the following course of free lectures to be given in 
the Assembly hall, on Thursday afternoons, at 4 o’clock, com- 
mencing January 12, 1893: January 12, “The Gifts and their 
Meaning,” by Ellis Gray Seymour; January 26, “‘ The Religion 
of the Kindergarten,” by Lyman Abbott, D. D., February 9, 
“Stories for Children,” by Sara E. Wiltse; February 23, ‘‘ The 
Nursery and the Kindergarten,” by Lucretia W. Treat; March 9, 
“ The Psychology of the Kindergarten,” by Laura Fisher ; March 
23, ‘Mechanics and the Kindergarten,” by Jenny B. Merrill; 
April 6, “ The Ideal Kindergartner,” by Hannah D. Mowry; 
April 20, “ Kindergarten Conference,” in which all interested are 
invited to take part. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association will hold a fair for the 
benefit of its permanent fund at the Academy of Music from 
April 10 to 15. In addition to articles of needle-work and for 
household use that will be extibited, they propose to have “ the 
best exhibit of school work ever given.” Every school will have 
an opportunity to have its own table or space. A committee has 
been appointed, the members of which will have charge of the 
the preparations in the different districts. They will sub-district 
the schools in order to facilitate the work. Those desiring to 
contribute should report to the delegate from their school as 
soon as possible, 


The boys of the Montreal high school have a skating rink in 
the court yard. The board of school commissioners granted $50 
a year to flood and freeze the yard. The boys are getting much 
enjoyment out of the novel privilege. 


The Chicago Herald is opposed to an increase of teachers’ 
salaries on the ground that those at the top are well paid and 
that those who receive only $400 a year, are, as a rule, beginners 
in school work. The editor writes: 


“ Teachers, with rare exceptions, are taught, at the expense of the community, 
the business by which they make their living. Young teachers may with pro- 
priety be considered apprentices to the business, and when with the gratuitous 
instruction for which in other countries and in other occupations a round sum 
would be charged, it is remembered that apprenticeship must continue for sev- 
eral years before the apprentice has learned the business, $400 a year is not a 
paltry compensation. It must also be remembered that the hours which teach- 
ers work are also fewer in the day than those of any other bread winning pur- 
suit ; that they work five days in the week, giving a fraction of Saturday occa- 
sionally to their calling; that the entire school year is limited to about forty 
weeks, while other people have to work fifty-two weeks, with a small summer 
vacation or none, and of their working weeks that they must work six days, not 
a few of them six and a fraction. It is true that the salary of a teacher should 
contemplate his or her support during the entire calendar year, but some 
deduction must be allowed in consideration of the leisure time which all teach- 
ers have for var’ous purposes which reduce the cost of living if they choose so 
to use it.” 


In connection with the recent meeting of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, an exhibit of the schools of the state was given at 
Cedar Rapids. 

A valuable feature‘that is worth imitating for exhibitions of this 
kind, was the phonographic reproduction of class exercises of the 
Sioux City schools. The idea to bring out the oral work in this 
novel way is original with Supt. Kratz, of Sioux City, and deserves 
high commendation. One of the cylinders reproduced the sing- 
ing of two high school grades, another gave a dictation exercise 
from the lowest primary grades. Prof. F. A. Lacey showed a fine 
collection of surface maps used in the history and geography 
classes of Sioux City. lowa City, Oskaloosa, and Cedar Rapids 
exhibited some excellent work. The display of the rural schools 
compared favorably with that of the graded city schools. The 
examining committee awarded forty-six prizes. 


Supt. S. F. Blodgett, of Milford, Mass., sends us the tollowing 
correction : 

“THE JOURNAL, of December 31, contains an item to the 
effect that the Ling system of physical culture had been severely 
attacked by the committee of Milford. I wish to say that you 
have been misinformed. No one of the members of the commit- 
tee has ever made any objection to the system, neither have they 
heard of any complaints concerning it. 

“ The system was introduced about November 1, and so far 
we are well pleased with it.” 


They are evidently some live teachers in Fremont county, 
Iowa. They have round table conferences where they discuss 
educational questions. For the February meeting the following 
topics have been selected; Primary Teaching, County Institutes, 
The Teecher's Preparation, The County High School, and Shall 
Certificates be Renewed or Duplicated ? 


The London Court of Common Council has voted £100 to the 
funds of the School Dinners Association, which provides dinners 
for poor children in the public elementary schools of London. 


The seventeenth session of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science was held at the Drexel institute, Philadelphia, January 12. 
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The Teachers’ Association of the state met at Brookings, Dec. 
27-28-29. Prof. C. M. Young, of the state university read the 
annual address. His subject was “ Some Educational Problems.” 
He expressed himself in sympathy with the manual training 
movement, Prof. Geo, M. Smith read a paper on “ Educational 
Fads,” which called out a lively disscussion. He held up extremes 
in method and ridiculed the blind following of new departures in 
education. 

Prof. Edwin Duker Parker, spoke on “ Psychology in the 
Class-room.” He said that the best teachers are those who know 
as well what to teach, and have made a close study of the 
pupils. 

Prof. B. F. Hood in a paper on “ Needs of Our Educational 
System,” advocated the establishment of a state board for the 
examining of teachers and urged that the requirements for county 
and state superintendencies be raised. Gen. H. H. Beadle 
followed the same line of thought and emphasized the need of 
thoroughness below the high school. 

Pres. Lewis McLooth, state agricultural college, spoke on 
“ High Schools and Colleges—their Mutual Relations.” He be- 
lieved that there should be unity in the course of study from the 
first grade in the country school to the highest in college. 

“ English Literature and How to Teach It,” was the subject of 
the paper of Mrs. Susan Hassell, Redfield. 

Dr. I. H. Orcott, Brookings, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“ Alcohol.” He declared that alcohol was not a stimulant and 
proved his assertion by experiments. 

Supt. A. C. Cross, originator of the South Dakota Pupil’s 
Reading Circle, presented a plea for the Pupil’s Banking System. 
He said, “ It is a very easy matter to say to the young man or 
woman, help yourself, much harder, yet better, to show them 
how or where to help themselves.” A committee was appointed 
to select the best system and put it in operation. The following 
are the officers for ‘93: Pres. C. M. Young ; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Susan Hassell, A. C. Cross, Geo, West; secretary, Miss Kate 
Taubeman ; corresponding secretary, Edwin Dukes. 

South Dakota. ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


Washington. 

The annual meeting at Tacoma, drew about 100 teachers. 
R. S. Bryon. of Olympia presided ; ** Vacations ” was argued for by 
J. M. Hill—as though some one wanted to stop them. A. P. 
Powelton, of Tacoma, pointed out the difference between the 


American and German schools. There was a fine spirit of hospi- 
tality shown the teachers by the Tacoma people. — 


A Dublin paper contains the following advertisement : 
erness wanted, 11 till2; English, French, music; 
month.” That would be about 4 cents an hour. 


“ Gov- 
12s. per 


The number of pupils enrolled in the Chicago public schools is 
140,000, The city expends annually $6,000,000 for their educa- 
tion ; this is nearly $43 for each pupil. 


New York City. 


January 12, the anniversary of the birth of Pestalozzi was 
celebrated at the Normal college by the following exercises : 


Composition : “Life of Pestalozzi,” by Miss R. Davidson; 
“Reading from Pestalozzi’s Letter Describing his School at 
Stanz,” by Miss Pownall; “ Quotation from Pestalozzi’s New 
Year’s Address, 1809,” by Miss Ferguson; Composition: “ Pes- 
talozzi’s Novel—Leonard and Gertrude,” by Miss Sewell; Quo- 
tation from an address by Dr. Diesterweg, delivered at Berlin on 
the rooth anniversary of Pestalozzi’s birth, by Miss Van Elten.” 


New York and Florida Special. 


The ‘* New York and Florida Special” will be placed in service leaving 
New York Wednesday, January 18th, 1893, Friday, January 20th, and every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday thereafter, until further notice, at 9.30 A. M., 
Brooklyn 9.00 A. M., Newark 9-55 A. M., Trenton 11.00 A. M., Philadelphia 11. 
A. M., Wilmington 12.40 P. M., Itimore 2.20 P. M., Washington 3.30 P. } 
arriving at Richmond at 7.00 P. M., Petersbu 
Fayetteville 1.37 A. M., Charleston 7.15 A. M., Savannah 9.45 A. M., Waycross 
12.45 P. M., Jacksonville 3.00 P. M.,and $t Augustine 4.1 £. M. 

Returning. this train will leave St Augustine Friday, Senuary 2oth, at 9.50 
A. M,, and —r Monday, Wednesday, and Friday thereafter, and arrive Wash- 
ington 12.40 P. M., Baltimore 1.47 P. M., Wilmington 3.23 P. M., Philadelphia 

o4 P. M., Trenton 5.00 P, M.. 
rooklyn 6.45 P. M. 

Passengers fron Boston by steamer “* Maryland” Route will connect with 
this train at Philadelphia, leaving Boston 7.00 P. M.; returning, leave Philadel- 
phia 6.50 P. M., arrive Boston ©.50 A. M. 

The train, as in previous seasons will consist of drawing-room car (contain - 
ing six drawing-rooms with all ‘conveniences), dining car, observation car, and 
drawing-room sleeping cars—all vestibuled. 

Drawing-rooms A, B, and C, in car No.1, and drawing-room A and sections 
1 to 8 inclusive, in car No. 2, will be placed on sale at Philadelphia ; balance ot 
space on sale at New York. Washington agents will apply to New York for 
reservation of space,and Baltimore agents will apply to 


7.55 P. M., Weldon 9.46 P. M.. 


ewark 6.12 P. M., New York 6.30 P. M., and 


hiladelphia. 
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New York State Art Teachers’ Association. 


This association held its first meeting at the New York college 
for the training of teachers, on January 6 ard 7. Its object is to 
give teachers an opportunity to meet and discuss methods, to 
secure an interchange of thought based upon actual experience of 
its members, and to promote a more truthful appreciation of the 
object of industrial and art education. The president, Eugene C. 
Colby, principal of the Athenzum* and Mechanics’ institute, 
Rochester, New York, welcomed the members. He said that 
“to-day industrial education is receiving attention from the best 
minds in the educational field. Nearly all the institutions de- 
voted to this branch of education have laid their corner stones 
within the last twenty-five years. Now drawing is taught in 
nearly every city and village ; and where there was one teacher of 
drawing twenty-five years ago, there are twenty to-day. We 
are on the threshold of an industrial era and I believe the time is 
soon coming when industrial art education in its broadest sense, 
will be the public school education of our country. We look to 
the papers and discussions of this meeting for assistance in our 
work. There is no better way for teachers to get inspiration and 
enlargement of ideas than by consultation with each other.” 

This was followed by an address on drawing in art education 
by Prof. A. D. Hamlin, school of architecture, Columbia college. 
Among other strong features of his address, was the great 
value he placed upon a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, He considered the study of geometric drawing essential, 
as no other study was so conducive to a just appreciation of form, 
and accuracy in its representation. He said that students trying 
to pass the examination for the architectural department fail in 
the subject of geometric drawing, and earnestly advocated that 
more attention be paid to this subject in elementary schools. He 
advocated blocking out and showed its advantage in free-hand 
drawing. 

In the discussion of this paper the vexed question of the ruler, 
its use and abuse, was brought up. After a short but animated 
expression of opinion on the subject, the following concluding 
remark was left undisputed : ‘‘ That, as measurement and accur- 
acy were necessary and exacted from children in the kinder- 
garten, and again required in the grammar grades, there seemed 
to be no logical reason why the ruler should not also be used as 
a standard for measurement in the primary schools.” 

Mr. Heman P. Smith, of the New York normal art school, 
humorously remarked, that as the ruler in the school days of the 
past had been the means of producing lively animation, he be- 
lieved it bid fair to rule yet a little while longer. 

An address on ‘‘Elementary Art Education in the Public 
Schools,” was given by Miss W. Bertha Hintz, of the New York 
normal art school. She presented the subject from a purely 
psychological standpoint, giving many propositions and truths to 
incite teachers to deeper thought and a more searching itvesti- 
gation into their purposes, or results to be attained. She urged 
that more freedom be given the children in drawing, that they be 
not hampered by the printed points in their drawing books, that 
they be required to produce more and better drawing in the time 
allowed, that drawing be used as a means of expressing thought, 
and that the thought should be that of the child, not of the 
teacher. The whole address was marked throughout by a gen- 
erous, broad treatment of the subject, and was received with 
appreciation; many of the thoughts finding a sympathetic echo 
in the minds of the hearers, as the discussion which followed 
proved. 

A paper upon “ Decoration as a Study in the Public Schools” 
was read by Miss Elizabeth Herrick from the New York college 
for the training of teachers. She advocated that much material for 
illustrating the study of historic ornament be used, and gave the 
study of decoration a definite turn toward applied design. 

At the business meeting a constitution was adopted. 

An address on “ Manual Training,” was given by Mr. A. B. 
Morrill, principal of state normal school, Willimantic,Conn. He 
advocated giving manual training a practical turn, letting it im- 
mediately result in the making of useful objects. He showed 
some very interesting apparatus for the study of physical science, 
which was made by pupils. 

In the discussion of this-address, much emphasis was laid on 
the use which may be made of manual training as a means of 
developing ower in the student, and having it end, when it has 
served ¢hzs purpose, without reference to finished work as a 
result. 

The president of the association and the executive committee 
are to be congratulated upon the success of the meeting. They 
invite all interested in art and industrial education to be present 
at the coming meetings and take part in the discussions. Those 
desiring to become members may do so by sending the annual 
fee to the treasurer, Miss Maria P. Bockee, 247 Church street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Prof, J. Fraise Richards has opened a modern normal college 
at Washington, D.C. Hon. E, E. White and many others speak 
highly of him. He hasa field, certainly. 
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Correspondence. 


An Interesting Collection. 
How A SCHOOL MANAGED To GET IT, 

There was an exhibition in Jersey City at the time of the local 
exhibit there a unique and very interesting collection of produc- 
tions from Mediterranean countries. It attracted no little atten- 
tion from those present and many inquiries as to the plan pur- 
sued in collecting it are answered here. 

The design was to make an exhaustive list of the Grecian, 
Italian, and Spanish products and manufactures, to secure as 
many of them as possible and present them duly classified under 
their respective countries. 

Very early in the work the teacher found that the raw products 
alone would demand as much time as could be devoted to col- 
lection and arrangement by the class, and the manufactures were 
tabled for a future time. 

A talk with the class soon placed them in sympathy with the 
plan and each pupil became an enthusiastic searcher after mate- 
rial. 

It was agreed at the outset that an indiscriminate gathering of 
material together would be of little benefit to the class, so it was 
decided that each product should be accompanied with a little 
sketch of what it was, where it was produced in the country from 
which it came, what amount of it was produced, and what be- 
came of it, in the way of home consumption or of export. Along 
with these facts was to be stated any items of interest regarding 
methods of preparation for market that might come to the pupil 
during his search. 

The pupils were enthusiastic in their work and gave themselves 
no rest until the collection was complete and the several accounts 
neatly written up and bound in book form. - 

Three ounce salt-mouth bottles, with glass stoppers were used 
for holding each product, and each bottle was labeled with the 
name of the country from which the product came and with the 
contents of the bottle. 

One of the boys made an ingenious set of steps-shelves from 
cardboard, covering it with plush, and on these steps the bottles 
were arranged in an artistic way. 

The pupils of the class as well as the teacher found a great 
broadening of their geographical knowledge of the Mediterranean 
peninsulas as a result of their month’s work at odd moments. 

N. A SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


A World’s Fair. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—The advanced class of 
the grammar school at B. had completed the study of :the coun- 
tries of the Old World. To celebrate that fact and to clinch, as it 
were, the ideas gained from study, it was decided to hold a 
“ World’s Fair.” 

The following countries were chosen : England, Ireland, France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Turkey, China, 
Japan, Australia and the islands of the Pacific, Brazil, Mexico, 
and the United States. Two pupils were chosen to represent the 
United States ; one for each of the other countries. 

Possession was taken of a vacant room in the building and the 
pupils immediately set to work to brighten it up, each drawing 
on the blackboard the country which he represented, its flag, in 
colors, the area, population, form of government, race, religion, 
and language. 

Maps in colors, on paper, of continents and countries, both 
physical and political were fastened here and there about the 
room. These with the board work made pretty and attractive 
surroundings for the more interesting part of the affair, namely : 
the productions. It was here that the ingenuity of the pupil was 
brought out. 

Each was ambitious to make the most complete and most ar- 
tistic display. So heartily did they enter into the spirit of the 
thing that it was difficult to decide which excelled. 

The various productions placed upon tables and teachers’ 
desks (borrowed for the occasion) grouped about the room in 
such a way as to be most convenient for the visitor. 

A day was chosen for the exhibition. In the forenoon the 
lower grades were admitted, and the impressions they received 
were recalled in next day’s language lesson. 

The patrons and friends of the school were received in the 
afternoon. The members of the class in an interesting way ex- 
plained to all visitors the uses, composition, and modes of procur- 
ing their various exhibits. 

The few difficulties that had presented themselves at the out- 
set were overcome by the co-operation of a few business men 
and others. For example, vanilla beans, a part of the Mexican 
display, were obtained from a wholesale drug-store. 

The shoe industry of eastern United States, was represented 
by foot wear of all styles borrowed from a wide awake shoe 
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dealer. Marvelous diamonds, composing a part of the Brazilian 
display, were obtained at a glass factory. Japanese articles were 
loaned by a minister who had once been a missionary in that 
country. Specimens of gold, silver, and copper quartz, represent- 
ing a part of the industries of western United States, were will- 
ingly loaned by a gentleman who had lately traveled through 
the West. Iron ores, pig metal, steel, glass, lead, zinc, etc., etc., 
were easily obtained at the manufacturing establishments of the 
city. And thus throughout the list. 

The time and efforts expended were amply rewarded, for the 
pupils not only gained a more exalted opinion of the resources of 
foreign countries, but also a higher regard for their own; and, it 
might be added, a deeper love for that delightful and important 
study—geography. 

JNo. W. THOMAS, Prin. Beltzhoover Schools. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Promotion without Examination. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL:—Not long since in one of 
the leading cities of the Union the board of education summoned 
the principals of the schools to a conference in which the subject 
of the promotion of pupils was discussed. 80% of the principals 
expressed themselves as opposed to the use of written examina- 
tions as a basis of promotion and in favor of promoting such 
pupils as showed by their work. in the class during the term that 
they were fitted for mure advanced work. 

The writer found on conversing with one of the members of 
the board after the meeting had adjourned, that it was a question 
in the latter's mind whether teachers of lower grades, having a 
larger number of pupils under their charge, would be able to 
judge of the standing of the pupils at the end of the term. 

“Well, hereis a proposition, Doctor. Come to my school. We 
will goto Miss R’s class. She has had them under her charge 
since September 12. Select from those present 10 pupils, more 
if you wish, and let Miss R. answer questions regarding their 
class standing that you may ask her.” 

“ Agreed,” replied the Doctor, 

“1 do not say,” continued I, “that I would apply the same 
test to all classes in my school with the same fin > Bown that | 
would there, but I think that if a teacher does not know her class 
through daily contact with it, that she, at least, would be unable 
to pass judgment on its merits or demerits, through the means of 
an examination. 

Not long after, the Doctor called, and said that he was ready 
to apply the test. Of course nothing had been said to Miss R., 
meanwhile. We went to Miss R.’s room. The Doctor called 
out the ten pupils, five boys and five girls. 

“What about this boy’s standing in the class, Miss R., what is 
his proficiency in reading, writing, number, etc,?” 

As each pupil was pointed out by the Doctor the same question 
was asked the teacher. 

There was no hesitency on the part of Miss R. She showed 
in her answers that ~he knew her pupils, and briefly and pointedly 
made her statements. 

I think that the Doctor went away with the impression that 
much value could be placed on the judgment of Miss R. 

Is the time ever coming when this matter of examinations is 
going to be relegated to the past where it belongs, with corporal 
punishment, diagramming, alphabet teaching, and a host of other 
things that we have outgrown ? 

Does the Doctor need to examine his office boy at stated inter- 
vals to determine whether he is proficient or not in the different 





kinds of work that fall to his lot to do? * 
NF. 
What city is called **‘ Queen of the West”? 
Buffalo. J. D. 


Cincinnati, O. The name was given at the time, when that 
city was the Commercial metropolis of the West. 





What kind of an abverb is *‘ sooner ” in the sentence, ‘* He would 
sooner die than ask you, or any man for a shilling.” 

Ala, F. F. 

We would call it an adverb of degree, as it is used here in the 
sense of “ more willing.” 





To the Editor of THE JOURNAL: On behalf of the schol- 
ars of the 1st. grades of grammar school No. go, I wish to thank 
you for the series of articles published in THE JOURNAL on the 
School Use of the Stereopticon by Mr. Paddock; for we have en- 
joyed the pleasure of studying geography in the way suggested 
and our teacher says he would not have thought of it but for 
your paper. Very truly yours, LEONARD BECKLEY, 

Class Sec., tst. grades. 
Grammar School, No. 90, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1892. 






Keep it pure by taking Hood's Sarsa- 


The blood is the source of health, 
Parilla. Sold by druggists. 
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Important Events, 6c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: price, 50c, a yeas, 


News Summary. 
JAN. 8.—More reports of trouble between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica.— Millions of tons of ice crashing down the Ohio river. 

JAN. 9.—Senator McPherson speaks in opposition to the further 
purchase of silver by the government.—The electors meet at the 
State capitals and cast their votes for president.—The New Jersey 
Central Railroad will desert the coal combine. 

JAN. 10.—A $1,500,000 fire in Boston. 

JAN. 11.—Argentine rebels defeated. 

JAN. 12.—Strike of cotton spinnersat Manchester, Eng.—Works 
of American artists in Italy and France on their way to the 
World’s fair. 


JAN. 13.—Spain threatens to punish Moorish outrages. 





ARIZONA WANTS TO BE MADE A STATE. 


Arizona has asked to be made a state, but for politica] reasons 
it is not probable that the request will be granted at this Congress. 
The fifty-third Congress will undoubtedly confer statehood on 
theterritory. It is said that irrigation will cause great changes. 
The valleys of the Colorado, Salt, Gila, San Pedro, Santa Cruz, 
and Verdi rivers contain as rich bottom land as the world affords. 
These rivers carry abundance of water to reclaim these lands, but 
canals and storage reservoirs must be constructed. The work 
already done in building canals has yielded excellent results. 
Oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, and other fruits grow ia abundance, 
and are forty days earlier than those of California. The possibili- 
ties of Arizona inthe way of fruit raising have caused a great 
scram ble for the government land there. 





CURIOUS DISCOVERIES IN BURIAL MOUNDS. 

Report of a curious discovery comes from California. It has 
long been known that in the Santa Maria and Cuiama valleys, 
numerous burial mounds existed. These are 75 or 100 feet in 
length and oblong in shape. Recently one of them was opened 
and at the depth of ten feet, a polished slab was found not over a 
half inch thick. This, with others, soon brought to view 
formed a coffiin, in which was nothing but the dust of the person 
buried there, the body having been entirely decomposed. Further 
explorations showed other coffins, numerous battle-axes, and other 
weapons of copper, and vessels made of stone. Curious copper 
disks resembling coins were also found. Everywhere were marks 
of an ancient race, it is believed far older than any hitherto known 
on the coast. Near Santa Barbara are rocks engraved with 
strange characters much like those used by the Egyptians on 
their tombs. 





THE ANTARTIC ICEBERGS. 


Great numbers of enormous icebergs are at present floating 
porthward in the southern seas. They are found on the still un- 
explored continent around the south pole. Some of the ice 
mountains,towering 250 or 300 feet above the surface of these water 
have been seen near the cape of Good Hope, and as every foot 
above the water means eight feet below it, one may judge the vast 
depth of the antarctic ice-cap. So numerous have the icebergs 
been lately near the coast of New Zealand, that navigation has 
been impeded. In October fleets of them 200 to 300 feet high sur- 
rounded a vessel near the Chatham islands. Perfect archipela- 
goes of icebergs have been sighted as far north as 49° and 49° 
south, some of the detached masses being 309 teet high and 3,000 
feet long. Most of them are said to be pure white, but some are 
described as brown, a color that 1s probably given to them by the 
earthy matter they carry. 





FIGHTING SLAVE TRADERS.—Some time ago agents of the Brus- 
sels anti-slavery society were sent to the borders of Lake Tangen- 
yika to stop the slave trade in that region. They are still fight- 
ing the slavers, though in a perilous position, and an expedition 
has been sent to relieve them. 





MAUNA LOA ACTIVE.—It is reported from Hawaii that the pit of 
the crater of the volcano Mauna Loa is filling up, and that there 
will be one of the greatest eruptions this year ever known. 
Every night the whole dome of the mountain is illuminated, and 
earthquake shocks are frequent. 


Mrs. STOWE EIGHTY-ONE.—Tae author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
reached her eighty-first year in appareatly as good physical 
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health as‘ she enjoyed ten years ago. She lives in Hartford, 
Conn., and is often seen on the streets. Although her mental 
powers have failed somewhat, she is remarkably happy and 
cheerful. 





THE SAN JUAN GOLD FIELDs.—Recent reports from the new 
gold fields said that 7,000 men were already there and others were 
arriving at the rate of 600 a day. Whe diggings begin near Bluff 
City and extend for 250 miles along the San Juan and Colorado 
reserve. 





OLD AZTEC MINEs.—There is great excitement over the gold 
mines discovered near Ures, in the State of Sonora, Mexico. The 
new mining camp has a population of 15,000, consisting princi- 
pally of Mexicans with a sprinkling of Americans from Arizona. 
It is believed that these mines were formerly worked by the 
Aztecs. 





ANTI-FOREIGN RIOTIN CHINA.—A riot at Ichang, China, re- 
cently was quelled by British bluejackets. It was caused by an 
old woman who said that the foreigners had desecrated the grave of 
one of her ancestors. 

FRANCE AND RUssiA.—Vienna paper publishes what is claimed 
to be the arguement between France and Russia. In case of war 
each nation is to place 600,000 men in the field within six weeks. 
Ultimately each is to raise 1,200,000 soldiers, and neither is to 
make peace without the consent of the other. 





A STATUE OF CHANNING.—At Newport, R. I., recently, was un- 


veiley a statue of William Ellery Channing, the famous Unitarian 
clergyman. 


Sweden and the Swedes. 


The Northland is the largest peninsula in Europe, being 1,100 
miles long and from 250 to 400 miles wide and containing nearly 
300,000 square miles of territory, It is more than four times as 
large as the six New England states. There are two sections gov- 
erned by the some king, but Norway, the western part, is locally 
independent. Like the state of Maine the coasts are dotted with 
islands and cleft by rivers running into the sea, while clusters or 
ranges of mountains rise in theinterior. The same forests also 
clothe the hillsides; in Sweden, asin the backwoods of Maine, 
may be seen the maple. beech, and birch, the oak and ash, the 
spruce, pine, and fir. The wild flowers and berries are also nearly 
the same. The birds too are the same that migrate along the 
coast of the Atlantic. In spite of these resemblances, in traveling 
through Scandinavia you are continually reminded that you are 
in a high latitude. The snow-covered fields, the chill that comes 
over you whenever you step into the shade, and the north star 
twinkling almost over your head at night, all speak to you of the 
far north. 

The most noticeable trait of the people is their kindliness. They 
are kind to each other, kind to their wives and children, kind to 
the stranger, kind to their domestic animals, and kind to any lit- 
tle wild beast or bird which chance may send in their way. Their 
hospitality, courtesy, and politeness are proverbial. As you drive 
along a country road every girl you meet will drop a courtesy and 
every boy will doff his hat. 

The Swedes spend the summer practically in the open air. At 
the Swedish capital you may sit out all night in the summer 
time, for as it is never very dark there is little inducement to go 
in doors, and generally there is no dew falling. 

In Sweden you always drive to the left and in walking pass your 
fellow pedestrians on the same side. In entering a shop a Swede 
always takes off his hat; he would no more think of keeping his 
hat on there than he would ina drawing room. 

Indian corn never ripens anywhere on the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and it is only in the southern and middle provinces that 
wheat can be grown. Rye, barley, and oats, on the other hand, 
grow well, and rye bread forms the staff of life in Sweden. 

The Swedes have a great love for titles. Ifa man has neither 
title nor office he is addressed by his business or calling. On 
going intoatinshop you should not ask, ‘“‘Can you sell me apail ?”’ 
but, ‘‘Can tinsmith Pettisson sell me a pail?’’ With characteris- 
tic politeness the Swedes pass their titles over to their wives. 
Suppose the person addressed were the wife of a consul, a Swede 
would say, ‘‘ Will the lady consulinnan go?”’ An effort has been 
made to introduce a word meaning ‘“ you”’ into general conver- 
sation, but with small success ; pronouns are used principally in 
addressing servants and children. The language is full of tender 
and kindly words and affectionate phrases. Every phrase and 


word, too, is sung rather than spoken in akind of musical inton- 
ing. It should be noted also that the Swedes are not a profane 
race; they seldom swear by the Deity or any of the good powers. 
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Egypt and its Ruler. 


The youth whose portrait is given below, though not yet of age, 
is the nominal ruler over a large country whose history goes back 
into the farthest antiquity. The annual overflow of the Nile gave 
the land wonderful fertility ; while the position of the land, pro- 
tected from the incursions of savage tribes by the desert on one 
side and great bodies of water on other sides, favored the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the twilight of history, and this‘‘laid the 
foundation of other arts in which the people excelled. 

Egyptian history and institutions present so many facts for 
study that only some of them can be briefly considered here. Our 
readers will find fully treated in histories the rule of the pharaohs, 
the bondage of the Jews, the administration of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, the philosophy and learning of the court of 
the Ptolemies, the conquest by the Mohammedans, and the rise of 
the power of the Turks. We wish to call attention particularly 
to the history of the present century, more especially to the latter 
half. 





ABBAS PASHA, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


One of the most remarkable episodes in the history of the country 
was the invasion by Napoleon in 1798 and the entire subjection of 
the country. The French were finally expelled by the Turks and 
British in 1801, and the country restored to the Ottoman Porte. 
Under various rulers Egypt acquired dominion over part of 
Arabia and Nubia, a regular army was established, irrigation was 
improved, and European civilization introduced. After the ac- 
cession of Said Pasha to power in 1854 M. de Lesseps obtained the 
co-operation of the Egyptian government in his scheme of the Suez 
canal, which was opened in 1869. Said was succeeded in 1863 by his 
nephew, Ismail, who, by leave of the sultan, took in 1866 the 
hereditary title of khedive (viceroy). Additions to Egyptian 
territory were made on the east and south. Through Sir Samuel 
Baker and Gen. Gordon, governor of the Soudan, the khedive 
tried to suppress the slave trade in his dominions. In 1875 the 
khedive sold Great Britian $20,000,000 worth of shares in the Suez 
canal. The condition of Egyptian finances became so bad that 
European governments had tointerfere,and finally they forced the 
khedive to abdicate in 1879 in favor of Prince Tewfik, his eldest 
son. 

Five European governments undertook the regulation of the 
public debt in 1880. In the next yeara military revolt occurred 
under an officer, Arabi Pasha, who demanded of the khedive a 
change of ministry and the increase of the army to 18,000 men, 
There was much popular feeling against foreign influence in the 
government and the khedive was therefore obliged to yield. 
Arabi then became practically a military dictator, and in 1882 
strengthened the fortifications around Alexandria. British and 
French war-ships were sent to Alexandria, and the British ad- 
miral ordered that work on the fortifications be stopped, an order 

which was not obeyed. A massacre of Europeans in the streets of 
Alexandria gave the British an excuse for bombarding the city in 
July. The withdrawal of the Egyptian troops was followed by 
the burning and sacking of the city. Then an English army 
marched through Egypt and utterly defeated Arabi’s army at 
Tel el Kebir. Arabi was banished to Ceylon. 

Then the English cabinet undertook to restore order under the 
government of the khedive, and gradually assumed more and 
more responsibility in the government. The rebellion of Arabi 
loosened Egypt's hold on the Soudan and a widespread rebellion 
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broke out in Darfur and Kordofan under the Mahdi (Guide of the 
Faithful). He defeated an English officer near El Obeid in 1888. 
Then,by advice of England,Egypt agreed to give up all her posses- 
sions in the Soudan except the Red sea littoral. In 1884 Gen. 
Gordon was sent as English representative to Khartoum to secure 
the withdrawal of English garrisons from the Soudan. He main- 
tained his ground against the Mahdi’s followers for a time. The 
story of his defeat aud death forms one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in recent history. 


Since that time the French have constantly used their influence 
to get the British to evacuate Egypt. The death of the khedive, 
Tewfik, again brought up the whole question, but the British 
firmly decided to maintain their hold. The new khedive, Abbas 
Pasha, a youth of eighteen,is not supposed to have a very decided 
opinion in the matter. English rule usually brings established 
law, security of property and person, and generally honest and 
capable administration, and it is believed that Abbas will appre- 
ciate the benefits of these. 


Po 


Finland and its People. 


Finland truly deserves the name, ‘The Land of the Thousand 
Lakes,”’ seeing that they occupy more than 12 and the marshes 20 
per cent. of the area ; hence it is more abundantly supplied with 
water than any other country in the world. Immense forests 
cover one-half of its surface, extendirg northward as far as Lake 
Enara. Of the whole population, 85 per cent. are Finns proper, 
14 per cent. are Swedish speaking traders, peasants, and farmers, 
the latter living mostly on the coasts and islands. The inhabi- 
tants are strong and hardy, with bright, intelligent faces, high 
cheek-bones; yellow hair is common, but by no means the rule, 
black or dark brown being frequently met with in the interior. 
Their temper is universally mild; they are slow to anger, and 
when angry keep silence. 


Helsingfors, the capital, population 35,000, is the most import- 
ant naval station on the Baltic. It is beautifully situated ona 
peninsula surrounded by islands and the rocky cliffs of the gulf 
of Finland. The city has broad streets that intersect at right 
angles and several public squares. Abo, the second city in popu- 
lation 1s situated on theriver Aurajokki, near the gulf of Bothnia. 
It is famous for the peace concluded here in August, 1743, between 
Sweden and Russia, which ended the war in which Russia gained 
possession of the whole of Finland. 


The Finnish language is noted for the prominence of the vowels. 
In poetry alliteration is preferred to rhyme. The Finnish alpha- 
bet contains but nineteen letters, and of these b, c, d, f, and g are 
found only in a few foreign words. Longfeilow’s “‘ Hiawatha” 
is a good imitation of the *‘ Kalevala,” the great epic poem ot Fin- 
jand. 
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New Books. 


A revised edition of Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, by Sir 
Philip Magnus, has just been issued. Since 1875. when it was 
first issued, it has been widely used in schools, and its great 
value as a text-book has been appreciated ; but science moves 
rapidly in these days, and, in order to bring the book abreast of 
the times a revision was necessary. Changes in some of the defi- 
nitions have been made, and greater exactness in certain of the 
terms employed will be found. On the subject of units and 
change of units the author has added one or two sections, He 
has also aimed at making the teaching of mechanics serve asa 
basis for the study of other branches of physical science ; also to 
bring out the educational value of the subject. Many of the sug- 
gestions from teachers during the past seventeen years have been 
incorporated in this book. The thorough study of this book will 
lay a firm foundation for a knowledge of this most important 
branch of physical science. (Longmans, Green & Co., London 
New York.) 





The girls who have become interested in the “ Bessie” books 
will be glad to learn that a fourth of the series of sequels, en- 
titled Maggie Bradford s Fair, by Joanna H. Matthews, has just 
been published. That this writer knows how to write so as to please 
the young people is attested by the remarkable success of these 
books. This last volume of the series is well printed and illus- 
trated, and bound in cloth with appropriate designs in black and 
gold. The Illustrations are by W. St. John Harper. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


No. 23 0f the Good Company series is a pleasant tale of Ameri- 
can life told by Sophie May. The title, Her Frzend’s Lover, 
shows that the master passion is the main theme, It is a very 
entertaining book for a leisurehour. The popular series to which 
this volume belongs is sent for $5.00 annual subscription (one 
number each month), 50 cents per volume. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton.) 


One of the best of German stories, by E. Werner, translated by 
Dr. Raphzel, is contained in the volume we have before us. The 
title, Enthralled and Released, hints at the love thread that is 
woven into the narrative from the first chapter to the last. The 
tale relates to the old and honored house of the Werdenfels 
whose roots strike deep down into German society, and incident- 
ally we are given pictures of castles and landscapes and are made 
acquainted with the ways of the peasantry. The book is well il- 
lustrated and bound in cloth. (Worthington Co., New York.) 


Prof. Ellery W. Davis, of the University of South Carolina, has 
prepared a book, Am /ntroduction to the Logic of Algebra, that 
wil! afford much mental discipline to those who have a good ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics, The author, in speaking of 
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the study of the logic of algebra, says: “ By it the student learns 
the meaning and relationship of processes that he has been learn- 
ing more or less blindly, perceives the oneness of mathematical 
reasoning whether under the name of geometry or algebra, 
and gets a pa of those methods and conceptions on which 
the whole of modern mathematics has been built up.” The aim 
has been not to attempt too much and to do thoroughly the work 
taken up. Illustrative exercises are furnished to help give the 
Yau an insight into the processes. (John Wiley & Sons, New 
ork. 


Effie W. Merriman, the author of several stories of merit, has 
produced a tale of life in a Western village and in Chicago, en- 
titled Zhe Conways. The characters are depicted with vigor and 
so naturally that one begins to regard them before the story is fin- 
ished as almost personal acquaintances. Their talk is vivacious 
and with a mixture of humor. One also becomes interested 
in the improvements of the little town, which are freely discussed 
as the story proceeds. The interest is never allowed to flag and 
besides the tone of the story is good. The book is well illus- 
trated and bound in cloth with flower and leaf designs on the 
front cover. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


All attempts to secure a reading and study of Shakespeare in 
school should be encouraged, and all books that conduce to that 
end welcomed. Thecomedy of Twelfth Night has recently ap- 
peared in the series of English Classics for Schools. It gives an 
excellent sketch of the poet and some facts regarding the origin 
of the play. There are foot-notes to explain difficult points. 
The print is large and clear. The teacher who wishes to get her 
pupils to appreciate the beauties of the best literature, to give 
them a literary taste so they will shun that which is poor, might 
very profitably introduce this little book. (American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 20 cents.) 
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The Macmillans are doing much to help along the study of lit- 
erature and science in the schools by publishing a series of hand- 
some and readable little volumes in their School Library. Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, the author of 7%e Story of the Iliad, one of the 
series, has never been surpassed as a narrator of the tales of the 
Grecian mythology. His prose version of the Iliad has the merit 
of conciseness and simplicity, while the charm of the poem suf- 
fers much less than one would expect in a greatly abbreviated 
prose version. It would do any boy or giri good to read this 
charming little book. (Macmillian & Co., New York. 5o0cents.) 


In Heath’s Modern Language series is published a little book 
of 91 pages containing Za Chute an extract from Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, which has been styled the greatest novel of the 
century. This part of his work has been chosen because it 
reveals more of the man than any other number of pages he ever 
wrote. The notes will be found to meet the wants of those who 
are familiar with grammar and the more commonidioms. ,D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) 








A Pennsylvania Railroad Tour to Florida. 

Space on the first personally-conducted Pennsylvania Railroad tour to Florida 
is being eagerly sought for. The severe old-fashioned winter and the continu- 
ous snow-storm which has prevailed forthe past week has been the means 
of forcing the chilled inhabitants of the North to seek a warmer climate and es- 
cape from the treacherous winds and zero temperature which promises to con- 
tinue. This first tour, in charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, will leave 
New York and Philadelphia in a Pullman Palace Vestibule Train on January 

1st. 

. The round-trip rate of $50 from New York and $48 from Philadelphia covers 
transportation and meals en route in both directions. The tickets for this tour 
will admit of two whole weeks’ stay in the land of sunshine and flowers, which 
time will give the tourists ample paged to profit in health and pleasure, 
and admit of a thorough tour ofall the interesting places in the Peninsula, 
Later tours to Florida will leave during the months of February and March, 
dates for which have been fixed for February 14th, 28th, March 14th, and 28th. 
A neatly-prepared book on Florida and its er My | is at the disposal of 
all applicants b addressing. the tourist agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 849 roadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, Philadel- - 
phia. 
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Seconds 


winds the 


Quick = Winding 
Waterbury. 


No more Long Springs. 


The new watch is thoroughly modernized; 
stem-winding, stem-setting, jeweled works, close 
adjustment, accurate time, and all the style of a 
high-priced watch. Sold by all jewelers, in forty 
stvles to suit everybody. $4 to $15. 31 


— 








HEALTH FOOD Cos 


ONSTIPATIC 


AND PILES 





Arm s GLL 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY NUMBER | FOR ADULTS 
RL FAgLTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSIC. Director. ° 
——. ee edy on earth. No purgatives, no 
Elocution. Languages. Tuning. : : 4 
, This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 
ng under one roof all the above mentioned schools 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
on Lang | of , —" Cestoctons Rehearsals, H E ALTH 
ymnasium, etc., all without extra se, 
School year from Sept. 8, 1892, to fame pag om 
For Calendar, giving full information, address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass- 


NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES 
Fine Arts. | )e Surest, simplest, safest rem- 


the stomach, but strengthening, 
up-building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
61 Fifth Avenue, 
ew York. 


FOOD 199 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
co 632 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 
1601 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, 





Pamphlets maited free. 











Music 


| 
JUST ISSUED. 


FOR CHOIRS. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 
For choir service. A superb colection of Anthems 
for choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This book con- 


tains very valuable material for choir prac- | 
tice. Price, postpaid, $1; $o per dosen, not pre- 


“““ FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE DAY-SCHOGL CROWN. 


By Charles Walker Ray. The latest book for aver- 
age pupils. [t is concise and simple in its methods 
and any person can readily learn by its use to 
read music. A very valuable book for schools. 
Price, 20¢., postpaid; $15 a hundred, not prepaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-4603 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. | 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Puixa. | 











C. M. BARNEs dis- 


COLUMBUS covered original 
methods of col- 
DISCOVERED a and dis. 
AMERICA. Te — 
School Books. His asthe an 
orable and equitable. If you have 


books to spare, write for information. 
NOTHING socks are successful 
SUCCEEDS Complete in 3 books 


perfectly graded. 
LIKE Set ye Teacher's 


SUCCESS Manual sent for 5° | 


cents. 


C. M. Barnes, 


75 & 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
| subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work ot the 
| Many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interestsof Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
| ber number contains: 

GENERAL Notes. TRAINING FOR “ TELLING By Ear,” 
by W. G. McNavucut. A PLea For THE USE OF THE 
Starr Notation 1x Scuoors, by S. M. Crossie. 
Pupit TEAcHEerRs’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music, 
Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 
Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 
TATIONS). “ CHRIstMAS Time,” Two-part Song, 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. “ Tue Wassait Sonc,” 
Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles, ** THe 
Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooke. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c- 


| A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 

Application. 

Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
ostage, so cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 EB. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New Vork. 
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RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A series of volumes devoted to History, Biography, Mechanics, Travel, Natural His- 
tory, and Adventure. With Maps, Portraits, etc. Designed especially for boys and girls 
who are laying the foundation of private libraries. 


Each volume, uniform, 16mo., 75 cents. 


1. The War of Independence. By Joun Fiske. With 
Maps. 

2. George Washington. An Historical Biography. By 
Horace E, Scupper. Illustrated. 

3. Birds through an Opera-Giass. By FLorence A. 
MERRIAM. _Iliustrated. 

4. Upand Down the Brooks. By Mary E. Bamrorp, 
Illustrated. 

5. Coal andthe Coal Mines. By Homer Greene. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 

6. A New England Girihvod: Outlined from Memory. 


By Lucy Larcom. 


7. Java: The Pearl of the East. By Mrs, S. J. 
HicGinson. With a Map. 

8. Girls and Women. By E. Cuester 

9. A Book of Famuus Verse Selected by AcGNes 
REPPLIER, 

io. Japan: In History, Folk-Lore, and Art. By 


WitiiaAM Etuiot Grirris, D. D. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


“* These books ought to be put into the hands of every boy and girl, not only because of that which they 
contain, but because of the soundness of their form."— 7he Christian Union, io York 


* The idea of the Series is an excellent one, and the books thus far included are exactly what they should 
be. We earnestly hope that such a needed and well-planned undertaking will meet the encourag 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


tAant. 





These of the State w 
tend to to tence 4 ‘the Puvite Schools of the State, meee 


@a7~ Diplomas of these Hy <4 are lice ft 
teach in Phe Schools of the State. speetamaies 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
n February. 


APPOILNTMENT.—A person desiri 

of these schools should a coply to his choot [_—— 

sioner or Ci Superintend-ne. who will irene n 

tntendent, and [twill a sent by him to the soho! Wo 
sent m 

which the appointment is mad ~d —w 


ADMISSION. —A person mast pe at least 16 years 

of age, of good m: val character, a on exaiian 

tion at the school « leet in aricuo cand Grammar, 

a that these subjects can be completed in a 
in Geograp! 


ing ad Spelling, but > Reading, Wale 


A DIPLOMA from a Coll High Acad. 
emy, or Academic departme ent of Pi tty 
State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd ty Commisstonee’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will 

be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses f. 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is deen % 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen 


for circulars to the Princi as follows 
Brockport, ........CHAS8. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
i concoccee -. JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand,....... ++.» FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ,..........F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo,............JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 


New Paltz.,........FRANK 8S. CAPEN, PH.D, 





deserves trom fathers, mothers, and teachers.’—Literary News. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON ; 


11 EAsTt 17TH STREET, NEW YORK; 
28 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 





PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


pers are designed for the paepone of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
quit of the Prang Course of —~ = y on in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable ‘for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colomsts in this counter and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints poking a gradual approach 

us produc a scale 
le has been considered, not merely in itself, 


toward the light, and on the other r by two shades approaching the dark, t 
of five tones for each color. Each N ormel, , Tint, and S 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it isa part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, {0 CENTS. 
For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORE, 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 

EXERCISES FOR 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY, 


Paper, price, 25 cents. 








—INCLUDING— 
‘The Continental Congress.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 
Washington’s Birthday has, a A 
most of the schools of the land. 


tere is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in guintities, 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 
A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, price 20 cts. Both sent to one address for 30 cts. 





THE AMERICAN ‘TEACH ER 


&c., for the lower grades. Price, 10 cents. 


for January, contains many new 
and beautiful Exercises, Songs, 


BLACKBOARD STENCIL OF WASHINGTON. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Price, 5 cts. Address all orders 





the logic of events, given character to the Midwinter Public Day in | 
ithout doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise. 


tit} On itm ........5..-JAMES M. Minne, Pa.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg,. ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam,,..........THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa 


5 from aS fe 


the followt 
tical , American Wier cnt a 
Geography, ry 


paubject a Grammar, 





ao 


—The name and address of every Su pt, Principal, 
Teacher, and School officer in the United States 
and Canada who is iaterested to have the pupils 
under his or her care write well and fluently, 
and interested to help teachers teach writing 
CORRECTLY, or with due regard to move- 
ment. Kindly — me your name and address 
by postal card, d I wiil forward you, free, a 

lan of work to A in writing,—and the out- 

ine of a Guide by studying which any earnest 
teacher can qualify in from one to three months 
to teach writing successfully in any grade of 
pubhe or private schools. The best help ever 
put inte teachers’ hands. ‘Address 






LfP?- ame 
+ ed 4 
Teacher of P nship, Public Schools, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











| WANTED. 

| Matron experienced in Institution work 
|desires position. Understands purchasing 
| for, and economy in all branches of house- 
| keeping. Highest references. Address for 
| one month Miss HARRIET SMITH, Washing- 
|ton, D.C. Gen’l delivery. 











|O Live Teach-® 
eas 60, ooo e ers Take 
@ THE Scho JOURNAL, ®@ 


@ THE TEACHE si “INSTITUTE, @ 

| Bre issue of these prac 1 jousals vt crammed with 

| Fe i, inspiring, aietnal ms material. A large numbet 

OURNAL is issued monthly for peasy teachera, 
L.00ayear. Send for catalogue of achers’ books, 


. L. Kellogg & Co., New ¥ hy and C Eaonge. 
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‘THE: 
SCHOOLJOURNAL} 


| opment of modern methods of teaching. 
PusLisHED WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. | 








Tue Scuoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- | 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms fer Our Publicati ms: 
Per year. 
THE SCHCOL JOURNAL, Weekly. $2.50 
THE SCHOOL OURMAL 
Primary Edition. 00 | 
THE TEACHERS’ a Monthly. : "25 
sees ~~~! tee FOUNDATIONS. 


OUR y TIMES, Monthly. = - 
Club Rates on ‘on Application. | 


- I 


Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal | 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address ali’ letters | 
about subscriptions to our N, Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


We advise teachers who are teaching | 

United States History to small pupils to | 
look into the merits of Montgomery's Be- | 
ginner’s American History. The ‘events | 
are centered about the lives of certain great 
men who played a great part in the history. | 

It is full of incident and anecdote, and is | 
sure to interest the children. Another ex- | 

cellent book is Jane H. Newell's Outlines | 
of-Lessons in Botany, for the use of teach- | 
ers and mothers studying with their child- 
ren. It is handsomely illustrated. These 
books can be purchased of Ginn & Co., 

Boston, New York, and Chicago, who also 
publish Writing Books and a Tracing 
Course and other works. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 














* 

Prang’s Standard Colored Papers are| 
among the most useful articles that can be | 
had in any school. The standards of | 
color presented are reliable for educational | 
purposes, having been adopted after long | 
study of the theory, and wide experience in 
the actual use of color, as well as after | 
conference with leading artists and colorists 
in this country and abroad. Each normal 
color is supplemented, on the one side by 
two tints making a gradual approach to- 
ward the light, and on the other side by 
two shades approaching the dark, thus 
producing a scale of five tones for each 
color. Each normal tint and shade has 
been considered, not merely in itself, but 
also in its relations to the monochrome 
scale of which it is a part, and to the cor- 
responding scales of other colors. Send 
for sample package to the Prang Educa- 
tional Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX." | 
eee een eee 


STILL 
ROLLING 


St. Helens, 
England, is 
the seat of 
agreat bus- 
iness, > 


= E| E ‘Cc H AM’S 
are made there. ral 
;sPILLS ore a ae , all § 


Nervous and 
Seem Lm ay Noel ariaing aoe wrt 
m™m m re xestion,Di-- 
pan Liver and all Female$ 
Allments. 
THEY Ane COVERED WITH A TASTELESS 
AND SOLUBLE COATING. { 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 








> 
> 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : | 
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One of the books that teachers should | 
read is Froebel: 
Activity, by H. Courthope Bowen,of Cam- 
bridge. 
cation, 


and Education by Self- 


Froebel stands for the “new edu- 
” the kindergarten, and the devel- 


| This book gives an admirable summary of 
| his work and his influence on the schools. 


It is published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 


| WixiiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
| 


e 
“* Many Men of Many Minds 


|New York. In the Great Educators series 
|they have ready Alcuin, Aristotle, and | 
Loyola. 

@ 


” have united | 


in singing praises of the Emerson Pianos— | 


| which also sing their own praises unmis- 
| takably and <ffectively. Why? 


Because | 


| fairness and appreciation have caused these | 


many men to sing, and no sweeter accom- 
paniment could be conceived than the sing- | 


Many styles of finish, many designs of cases, 
many improvements, many inducements to | 
| purchase from the Emerson Piano Co., 
| 92 Fifth avenue, New York. (Near 14th| 
street.) 

e 


The New England Conservatory of Music, 
founded by Dr. Eben Tourjee, of which 
Carl Faelton is director, has courses in 


| 


352 Washington St., Boston. | ing of the sweet-toned Emerson Pianos. | 


| 


| 
| 


music, elocution, literature, languages, fine | 


arts, and tuning. The institution offers 
unsurpassed advantages, combining under 
one roof all the above mentioned schools, 
and providing for its students the valuable 


collateral advantages of pupils’ recitals both | 


in music and elocution, faculty concerts, 
lectures on theory, and history of music, 
orchestral rehearsals. library, gymnasium, 
|etc., all without extra expense. For cal- 
|endar, giving full information, address 
| Frank W. Hale, general manager, Frank- 
lin square, Boston, Mass. 


No better means could be taken to have 
the children become acquainted with the 
|nice points of punctuation, capitalization, 
etc., than by furnishing them with a Rem- 
ington Standard Typewriter. It is simple, 
durable, easy to manipulate, and the boys 
and girls will take pride in learning to write 
with it, thereby acquiring habits of neatness, 
care, accuracy, and observation. Send to 
Wyckoff, Seamens & Benedict, 327 Broad- 
way, New York, for an illustrated cata- 
logue. 

e 


Manual training school managers who 
wish to get machinery should apply to those 
who make a specialty of that kind of work. 
W.F. & John Barnes Co., furnish lathes, 
scroll saws, circular saws, etc., specially 
adapted for use in industrial and manual 
training schools. Special prices are offered 
to educational institutions. Catalogue and 
price list will be sent free by mail. 

* 

We wish to call the attention of every 

superintendent, principal, teacher, and 
school officer in the United States to the 
system of teaching writing followed by 
Lyman D. Smith in the Hartford schools, 
because we know it is one that cannot fail 
to be followed by good results. Send your 
name aud address to him, and he will 
forward to you, free, a plan of work to fol- 
low in writing,—and the outline of a guide 
by studyiug which any earnest teacher can 
qualify in from one to three months to 
teach writing successfully in any grade of 
public or private schools. 


Hall’s Renewer is the natural remedy 
for gray hair, dandruff, and baldness. 


Thousands 
Of dollars I spent trying 
to find a cure for Salt 
Rheum, which I had 
13 years. Physicians 
said they never saw so 
}. severe a case. My legs, 
back and arms were cov- 
im ered by the humor. I 
began to take HOOD’S 
— = = ARSAPARILLA, 
Mr.8.G. Derry. 14 the flesh becanc 
more healthy, the seres soon healed, tlic 
seales fell off, I was soon able to give up b an- 
dages and crutches, and a happy man I was. 
S. G DERRY, 45 Bradford St., Providence, R. I. 


(EER 








Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, ‘const! pat! on, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try them. 








Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “Con 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott's Emulsion 


rot only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markabl, successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 





| Scott's Emulsion is the | 
\richest of fat-foods yet! 
‘the easiest fat-food to 
‘take. It arrests waste| 


land builds up healthy | 
flesh. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











Dire Mrs.N. 
|. Harvey, 
Fg EOC: Belleville. Kan? 

I began your 
LKS I was so 

exhausted by ailments thes I Teoula not 
doany work. The accompanying fig- 
ures show the result of 3 months’ treat- 
ment. I now feel like a new being. Ills} Waist... 40 in. 29 in. 11 in, 
and pains are all —, ay friends are| Hips ... ~ -~ 48 — Me, in, 

reply to MAIL. t FIDEN 

ATIENTS “TREATED «BY, MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
an ae 


6 cents in stamps for particulars to 


OR. 0. W. . *suvoe. "WVICKER’S THEATER. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with Seetect mae anical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanenc 

Having every facility for this class o work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. d. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. HY 
R e TRIGOPHEROUS 


Before. After. 
Weight 245 Ibs 195 Ibs 50 Iba 
Bust..... 48in. 37 in, 1) in, 

















An elegant dressing, Prevente 
lV ~ gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
ws Cures eruptions und diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All droggiete or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


OPIU rey pine Hobie Cured in 10 
oO ayS. ay cured. 
DR.J.ST PHENG. Lebanon Ohio. 














DEAF és. baat cuReD 


qaly by F. Hsoon, 8 ric] Peay NY. v Wester book ctgrecl 








The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-'92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 





1 PIANOS 63 
BEATTY’S ORGANS frit Be Pree 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washinetoa. N.J. 
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FREE. 


@= Our targe 24.page | 
Catalogue, profuse. 
2 Sor illustrated, full 
of iniormation on 
= the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon | 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sel) 
on instalments, give 
greater walue for 
the money thanany | 
other manufacturer 


Send for this book | the United States and Canada. 


at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, | 


wasnrnes Nive | 


P. O. Box 25. 





MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE | 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. ono nee. 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








EDUCATION. 


A new series of shortessays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 
No. 1. J. G. Fitch’s “‘ Art of Questioning.” 
No. > J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Securing Atten- 
tion. 
No.3. Arthur Sidgwick's 
School.” 


No.4. Charlotte M. 
Work in School.” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “ Improvement in the Art 
of Teaching.” Adso a Course of Study for 
Teachers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's ‘‘ Object Teaching,’ 

No. 7. Huntington's ‘‘ Unconscious Tuition.” 

No. 8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick’s ‘* How to Train the Memory.” 

No. 10. Hoffmann's ‘‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 

No. 11. Butler’ s ‘“*Argument for Manual 
Training.” 

No. 12. Groft’s ‘‘ School Hygiene.” 

No. 13. Me™urry’s *‘How to Conduct the Re- 
citation.” 

No. 14. a s “Artificial Stupidity in 


Sch 
No. 15. Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 
wt. T hese little books contain from 35 to #0 pp. 
Pope tngen Oh bound in may paper cover. Price 


15 cents each ; to teachers id, 13 cents. En- 
eed ealtvedentanion order only) $1.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CriICAGO. 


“On Stimulus in 


Yonge’s ‘Practical 


| optician, 49 Nassau street, 
| a 236-page book, free, describing the differ- 
| ent styles. 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| Providence, R. I. 


INVALUABLE LITTIE BOOKS ON 





Have you heard of Dr. T. Felix Gou- | 
raud’s Oriental Cream, or Magic Beautifier. 
It is intended to remove tan, pimples, 
freckles, moth-patches, rash and skin 
diseases, and every blemish on beauty. If | 
you decide to purchase it beware of prepar- | 
ations sold under a similar name, as its | 
great reputation has led to much counter- 
feiting. Ferd. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones | 
street, New York is the proprietor. Or- 
iental Cream is for sale by druggists and | 
and fancy goods’ dealers throughout the 


Says the great philosopher Herbert Spen- 
cer, ‘‘ The weary brain requires some nerve- 
sustaining food.” That is just what Cros- 
by’s Vitalized Phosphites can be depended 
upon to supply. It is nota patent medicine, 
| but a food for brain and nerves, increasing 
activity and vital force, and preventing dis- 
|ease. It has been endorsed by some of 
| the leading physicians of the world. It may 
be obtained of druggists, or of F. Crosby 
Co., 56 W. 25th street. New York. Try 
Grosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


Teachers who have used the stereop- 
ticon in illustrating their work well know its 


DRY GOooDsr». 


DRESS GOODS. 


JANUARY BARGAINS 


A clearing sale of Dress Goods begins 
this week in the basement salesroom. 

200 pieces Fancy Mixed Woolens, at 50 
cents per yard; sold previously at $1. 

One lot illuminated Pin Checks, all 
wool, foreign make, and suitable fo; 
Spring wear, at 65 cents per yard ;‘sold 
previously at $1.25. 

Changeable Serges and very fine Henri- 
ettas, at 75 cents per yard. 

On special center-tables, limited lines 
of Broad-cloth, Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Cheviots, and costly Novelty Dress 
Goods, marked very low in price, to effect 
their complete sale. 








value. It affords one of the best and cheap- 
|est means of object teaching in colleges, | 
schools, and Sunday-schools. For home 
amusement, parlor, entertainment, etc., 
nothing can be found as instructive and | 
|amusing. Now, if you want a magic lan- | 
tern send to McAllister, manufacturing | 
New York, for | 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. weense SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
r MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their | 
E TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
D, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
v5 ES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold b Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


There is no doubt that Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is a valuable preparation to use 
in cases of weakened stomach, where some- 
thing is necessary to aid digestion. Dr. T. 
H. Andrews, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, says of it: ‘ Wonderful rem- 
edy which gave me most gratifying results 
in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” <A de- 
scriptive pamphlet will be sent free on 
application to the Rumford Chemical Works 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carnage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
inion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. ‘buvepenn plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





PURIFIES 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IItn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty 13 a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s + 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
overee®, Moth- ay 
Rash 


Skin diseases, 
blem- 


AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 

metic will do. 


you ladies will use them, I 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin ae a 
One bottle Ly last six months using it every day. 
Also y+ A - ~J apace rset without 


in, to the 
HOP: Drugiets 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
FERD. © Line ists and Pd Seeds Dealers 


and other Fancy 
BN itations. $1, on aoe! for 
‘and proof of any pone selling € the sam 





Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent, A postal card will do. 





RUT LADIE 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cupo 


ever offered, durin 
with $10, $15, and 
Teas. 
Japan, Imperial, 
Mixed. 


A 
COMPANY 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordin 


Formosa and Amoy, 
Goode mixed teas 20c. per Ib. 


for Fine Teas. One 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure Goods Only, 


f Delicious Tea send in your orders. 


bs. Fine 
Beautiful ne 


remiums — 


nary 
the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
20 orders to in uce Our excellent New Crop 
Oolong, Congou, English Breakf: 
Young yson, Guppowder, Sun Sun Cho; 
rs in United States 
three 


pound of our tea rit go farther 


p.o.Box 289 31 & 33 Vesey St, N.Y 
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see The Children’s First Reader. By Miss Exten M. Cyr. | Spelling Blank No. 2. 2, pages. Perdozen, 42 cents. By 
$Y, Square r2mo. Illustrated. vi+1o1 pages. Mailing price, 35| mail, 50 cents. + 
a cents ; for introduction, 28 cents. oe P > 
g of Expresely arirs.™ Children’s Primer,” and covering the work Writing Books and Tracing Course. These writing books 4 
Sy 7, : : r } solve the problem of acquiring a neat legible hand, and of learn- ™ 
WX The Beginner’s American History. By D. H. Mont-! ing to write with ease and rapidity. HK 
Sy 7 GOMERY, author of the Leading l : : WW 
DANS Facts of History Series. .2mo, Selections for Memoriz- hy = 
7 Cloth. Elaborately illustrated ing. For Primary, Inter- WW 
73 with 7 full page engravings and mediate, and High School 9 
hf 178 entirely new pictures and Grade. Compiled by L.C. @% . 
xe maps. x-+234 pages, Mailing Foster, Superintendent of % 
Ki] ‘ Gesee) 70 cents ; for introduction, bo cents. Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., and SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Superintendent 4) ] 
' S82 ous Berens Sale te bo an enoaeastal an Ste, pradocccsess ip. Bae of Schools, Glens Falls, N. Y. 12mo. Boards, viii+-195 pages. SY 
is OWN one aracteristic men. It ts full o incident and anecdote, now ere dry, and Mailing price, 50 cents; for introduction, 4o cents. Bound in Kt a 
S84 has never failed to interest. eaiidren tase whose Sands: it yy ate tie cloth, 60 and 50 cents. SY 
$ y, Outlines of Lessons in Botany. Part II. Vower and Fruit:|The Place of the Story in Early Education, and other &% 
E For the use of teachers or mothers studying with their children. Essays. > Sen, Tey row -. wee cae > 
DAP . Mat Sebel y By Sara E, WILTsE, author of Aindergarten Stories Py 
i y; By Jane _H. Newett, Illustrated by H. P. SY wnrenntg Square! and Morning Talks, etc 12mo. Cloth. viii+132 pages Mail- Mi 
ii 1zmo, Cloth. 393 pages. Mailing price, go cents ; for intro- ing price, 60 cents ; to teachers, 50 cents. : 
. CY, duction, 80 cents. A series of Essays which will prove of great utility to primary teachers. 4 
¢ ° WY 
DAR BOSTON: 7-13 Tremont PI. NEW YORK: 70 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 315 Wabash Ave. & 
LY, ¢ 
| x : AND EDUCATION BY SELP-ACTIVITY. § 
it é 7 x 
if <Y, Stands for the “ New Education,” the Kindergarten, and the whole development 4) : 
I DAN of modern methods of teaching. A I 
he ny 7. SY 
iti bs 7 =e 
if ey By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, of Cambridge. I2mo, net $:.oc. Re 
' Ad, Ni 
DAN [AN 
| OY, Also ready in THe Great Epucators Series: ARISTOTLE; ALCUIN; LOYOLA. yw s 
| PAN. Kr 
7, Each 12mo, net $t.00. + \ 
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i yS CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. # I 
i yt Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers. fe 
i 4 : 
he SoZ YY \ 
li nS JUST PUBLISHED. CHRISTOPHER SOWEK CO., 71 
ie Sa : - Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA }¥ ( 
4 In < > O a ] e S O y ] re nN . THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 4 
ih; Pas Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. F% I 
" ty, By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 4} 
hy S23 —_ ; : ‘ . 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- ¢ 
ii. ‘ This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades bining Mental and Written. 4 
He 584 according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. $9: ( 
i} $Y, manners are deduced from stories about “the three kindoms ” in a pleas- tere an aed ial 4) ! 
Hy We ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents, It is bound in cloth and con-| gyooks's Piane pany se A oe Bi 
ia 7 tains 216 pages. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. WV 
Hi] PAN Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, ax 
i yA, LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 4) 
} F ail s : Drawing. e. 
| <9 New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash AVe. | ryters nookkeeping and Blanks. 4) 
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» & SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, |[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO, 3 
i 4s ’ ree! a 09 R 
Dn | OS 6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. ¢) 
itd WN Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J, Topp, Train- Educational Publishers, 4 
Ha <a ing Teacher, Aurora, IIl., and Supt. W. B. PoweLt, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is| 43-47 East 10th St. NEW YORK. = 
ag the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before Z ‘i 
| py : c F : Please send for catalogue and price list. SY 
Hh. ' the public. (G3" Send for terms for introduction, Correspondence solicited. 7a 
Hy A / 
ths 503 CHARLES D SILVER & SONS No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia HAVE YOU SEEN THE 0: 
(i wy ¢ , PUBLISHERS OF 7 N ONDEREUIk” ty 
i -—> 
aS INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. MIN \7 R ‘ 
; Sy! “We doamiss to spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and eee eeeseeeeoeeees 
533 Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. ’—MILToN. 
\ Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and MANIKIN. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers. $1.80. 


Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
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all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
Sar 


gent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His | human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. proper position over the next. Plates printed 














ey @- Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ en 
hi > board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 4 
) py kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. x 
he AND SCHOOL f ae. We This one though smaller answers the same pur- oP 
1 wy SCHERMERHORN & CO. | 2°: It is just right for the student. Price, $5. 4} 
\ yA 7 ~ | Special price to subscribers, $4, postpaid, securely S 
Ky SUPPLIES. EAST 14TH STREET, | Packed, complete with manual a4 
wy New Yors. |E,L. KELLOGG & CO., New Yorkand Chicago. Wy 
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